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Helpful! 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 





That’s what English teachers say about 
the classroom value of May Lamberton 
Becker’s weekly reading suggestions in 
Scholastic. Now they have been bound and 
issued in book form under the title Read- 
ing Menus. One hundred and sixteen titles 
selected from the reviews published prior 
to the current semester. And thumb-nail 
biographical sketches of each author with 
page references to the reviews. 


Mrs. Becker writes in her foreword, after 
mentioning the gratifying comments of 
teachers on this book series: 


“But I was not happy till I had heard— 
one might say over the heads of the teach- 
ers—directly from the audience I was ad- 
dressing. A boy wrote that as soon as 
Scholastic arrived he read this column, then 
brought his copy into the school library, 
took down the two books of which I had 
spoken that week, and glanced them 
through, to see if they ‘interested him. 
‘About seven times out of ten they do,’ 
said he, ‘and if they do I read them through, 
and see if I think as you do about them. 
I have read books this year I never would 
have opened without your column... .’” 


And so we dare almost anyone to read 
these Reading Menus without hurrying 
down the street to the nearest library and 
asking for at least a round dozen of the 
books Mrs. Becker so delightfully and irre- 
sistibly recommends in this invaluable little 
volume. 


Order your copy now. 


Price $1.50 


Use the convenient order blank below 
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Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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How to Judge a Radio Program 


By I. Kezth Tyler 


Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University 


“9 THINK that the Sunday night 
program with Jack Benny is the 
best thing on the air. He’s 
really funny and he’s got a lot 

of personality.” 

“Yeah, I like him, too, but I pre- 
fer a good radio play, like One Man’s 
Family, for instance. All the Bar- 
bours seem so real I actually forget 
it’s just a play.” 

Gilbert and Don, two high school 
boys, were arguing about radio pro- 
grams, when Margaret, who had been 
rather quiet till then, spoke up. 

“That’s all right if you just want 
light entertainment, but I don’t have 
a whole lot of time to spend on the 
radio. When I do, I like to listen to 
the operas put on by the Metropolitan 
on Saturday afternoons. Then there 
are a lot of good symphony programs 
on the air in the evenings. Besides 
music, I like a good talk or discussion 
on current problems.” 

Gilbert settled the argument: ‘The 
trouble with us is that we think we 
know what we like when we really 
haven’t thought very much about it. 
I like all the programs you’ve men- 
tioned and some other kinds as well, 
and yet there are lots of things com- 
ing over the radio that are terrible. 
It isn’t that a symphony orchestra is 
good and a dance orchestra is bad. 
There are probably bad symphony or- 
chestras and I know that there are 
lots of good dance orchestras. We 
ought to think out some standards that 
will help us to judge what we hear 
over the radio.” 

If high school students 
everywhere became critical 
of the programs to which 
they listened and voiced 
their epinions to their fam- 
ilies, expressed their judg- 
ments in radio reviews in 
school newspapers, and 
Wrote letters to station 
managers and program 
‘sponsors, there would be a 
noticeable improvement in 
the quality of the broad- 
casts. Where are students 
to get their standards ? 





This special Radio Number of Scholastic 
is full of features om many phases of 
Radio, but its one big central theme is 
the quality of broadcasting, and what the 
listener has to do with it. We expected 
to write an editorial on that very subject, 
but we find that Dr. Tyler, of Ohio State 
University, has done it for us. So, in- 
stead of an editorial, we present here his 
article on “How to Judge a Radio Pro- 
gram.” 











One thing is sure. The standards 
would have to be their own; a measur- 
ing stick for judging what one likes 
or doesn’t like can’t be taken over 
ready-made from others. It is even 
difficult to get suggestions from other 
sources, for in magazines or news- 
papers there are no really critical 
radio program reviews at all compar- 
able with the reviews of plays, films, 
or books. A high school group which 
began the publication in the school 
paper of critical reviews of radio pro- 
grams would be pioneering in a new 
field, and could make an original con- 
tribution. 

Taste in any field comes from sam- 
pling a fairly wide variety of products, 
and then comparing the results. In 
music, for example, you have to hear 
good music and bad music, good sing- 
ers and poor singers, talented musi- 
cians and those who butcher the 


master-pieces. In developing reading 
tastes you read the works both of 
great writers and of those with lesser 
ability, stories which will last and 
those in cheap pulp magazines which 
have no permanent significance, and 





you sample novels, plays, essays, and 
poetry, before you feel competent to 
say what you really care for in read- 
ing matter. And so for radio. You 
will find it necessary to hear all sorts 
of programs, and within each type it 
will be necessary to compare a good 
many different programs, before, you 
can say with certainty what is good 
and what is not. It is not so important 
whether you like drama, comedy, 
dance music or opera; it is very im- 
portant whether you can distinguish 
the good from the bad in each of these 
fields. 

Certain general standards which 
have been suggested by high school 
students who have been thinking about 
radio programs might be mentioned 
here. But each listener has to work 
them out for himself. 


1. Technical perfection. One of the first 
things Tom Dennison discovered in study- 
ing radio programs as a special project 
in his English class was that regardless 
of the kind of program, there was a vast 
difference between a well produced and 
a poorly produced “show.” The first kind 
had a showmanship about it that was 
easily noted. There was unity to the pro- 
duction, the whole program seeming to 
be aimed toward building up interest as 
it went along. The performers were care- 
fully chosen, the music and sound effects 
were realistic and effective in tying the 
whole program together, and the entire 
program showed evidence of careful re- 
hearsing and timing. 


In contrast to this he found, particularly 
on small stations, programs which were 
dull, carelessly arranged, full of pauses 
and advertising “plugs,” and 
had no theme or unity evident 
among ,the various features 
which made up the program. 


2. Purpose. Another stand- 
ard which a class in Califor- 
nia discovered was in terms 
of the purpose of the pro- 
gram. Some radio produc- 
tions had an obvious cultural, 
educational, or entertainment 
motive, and the salesmanship 
was brought in in a secondary 
way. Thus the World Peace- 
ways program seemed to be 

(Concluded on page 6) 











S-O-S 


The Radio Operators Stand By 


FROM 


JAMES GOULD COZZENS’ 
Dramatic Sea Tale 


S. S. San Pedro 


UCKERTON, New Jersey. 

East Moriches, Long Island. 

All night rain has fallen on the 

Atlantic coast. Dawn is up, 
wet from the eastern ocean, but be- 
fore six o’clock the sullen skies were 
breaking. Heavy smell of wet trees, 
wide wet meadows, and the warm 
damp earth spread everywhere; 
through country streets, silent, but 
brighter; into the quiet open windows 
of houses still asleep. There followed 
presently a thin noise of bird song. 
Over the edge of the world, just about 
level with the drenched tree-tops, 
poured out the sun. It’s flat, enormous 
shafts struck resplendent across the 
Eastern States. At Tuckerton, and 
at East Moriches, far higher than 
trees, slender and rigid against the 
fine dissolving blue, stood up the skel- 
eton towers of the coastal wireless 
stations. 

Under them, in the power-honses, 
in the offices and operating rooms, 
some of the lights were turned off. 
Shifts of operators and engineers 
changed. The great generators, not 
requiring relief, spun on, subdued; 
but there was a sound of released 
voices on the beautiful air outside. 
An early train had tossed off New 
York papers, and men, walking slowly 
home to bed, lit cigarettes, looked at 
them, and saw there was no news 
worth reading. 

Inside, the morning reliefs were 
settling down. Outside, soundless, in- 
visible, humanly . indetectable, the 
serene, the golden June air swelled, 
grew full with rising volume; the 
racing, screaming whine of code com- 
munications; broadcasting voices 
clearly relayed; early music. 

At seven-fifteen, into these crowded 
currents which carried the immense 
record of the awakened world, cut 
faintly the San Pedro’s CQ—a thin 
plea, staccato with foreboding. From 
far off the Virginia Capes they were 
nagging at human attention; every- 
body listen. At Tuckerton, at East 
Moriches, the emergency operators 
stirred, attentive, mildly curious, as a 
half-hour silence settled. Just before 
eight o’clock came the SOS. By eight 
o'clock the Brooklyn Navy Yard was 
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suspending all _ radio 
traffic. Over the whole 
of Eastern North Amer- 
ica the air was abruptly 
emptied and into this 
immense void the San Pedro called 
again, small and solitary; faded out; 
called once more, appealing now to 
the Naval Compass Station at Cape 
May for her true bearings. 

They heard it on the largest ship 
in the world; the white vessels of the 
United Fruit Company, many-decked 
Clyde liners, a dozen ships of the 
Caribbean and Southern trade, picked 
it up, calculating the scores of separ- 
ating miles. Slow, dogged, steaming 
stockily, the Japanese freighter To- 
ledo Maru halted a hundred miles 
away and came heavily about; from 
North Atlantic steamship lanes a mod- 
erately fast Cunarder broke, turned 
south, forcing her draft; a German 
boat, farther east, bound for New 
York, turned too. Just over the hor- 
izon a small sugar tramp from Cuba 
came abreast, passed the San Pedro, 
crawled patiently on, not being 
equipped with wireless. 

Captain Clendening’s eyeballs were 
finely netted with scarlet veins. There 
was a silver stubble of beard over his 
square cheeks. Beneath his_ short 
white mustache his mouth opened and 
shut, sucking in the cool air. He held 
onto the shutter of the open wheel- 
house window, and the cumbersome 
seas, whipping up the tilted well-deck 
forward, staggering into the port 
half-doors, were gray with advanced 
morning. The San Pedro, resisting 
them, shook him back and forth on his 
feet, but he held on. He held the 
tighter, for he did not wish to turn 
around; he felt, insistent, the need 
to look back, to survey the boat-deck 
again, but he put it off a moment 
while his head wabbled. “Got to take 
care of myself,” he murmured, for he 
knew that he was very sick, ought to 
be in bed. In answer he held himself 
still tighter, harder, while he did turn 
and look back. He realized then that 
he could not see anything unless he 
went out on the open bridge end. 
There was, however, a quartermaster 
gazing at him. The man’s eyes were 
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dark, sad, deep as wells, “Order to 
abandon, sir?” he said softly. 

Captain Clendening was _ stunned, 
He opened his mouth to roar, but his 
throat failed him. He could not be 
lieve that he had understood; that on 
his own bridge a quartermaster could 
be offering him a suggestion. He 
breathed harder, he held tighter, as 
though he were climbing a_ vertical 
slope. The situation was so outra- 
geous and amazing that, still speech- 
less, he wondered if it might not have 
been his imagination, for the man was 
saying normally, like any quartermas- 
ter: “Chief officer reports starboard 
boats impractical, sir.” 

He hesitated and Captain Clenden- 
ing, his mouth tight, his eyes hard 
ahead, continued to look at him. 

“Mr. Bradell asked me to say, sir, 
that port boats could be dropped in 
the lee and get off. May he reverse 
orders, sir?” 

Captain Clendening studied him, 
studied his brown, clear skin and mel- 
ancholy liquid eyes, knew that he had 
noticed him often before, that this 
was a reliable man. ‘“What’s your 
name?” he asked. 

“Miro, sir,” answered the quarter 
master. There was a sudden bright 
ening of his eyes, as though he were 
about to weep. 

They were all inordinately sensi 
tive, these Southerners; particularly 
intelligent ones; Captain Clendening 
knew. He modified his tone a little 
“Don’t you know how to behave o 
the bridge, boy?” he said. “Look 
alive and speak when you're spoken 
to.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Miro. 

“Well, what did you want?” 

“About life-boat stations, sir. Mr 
Bradell 

“T gave no orders about boats,” said 
Captain Clendening, his voice thick 
in his ears. “What are you talking 
about?” 

The man’s deep, sad eyes with the 
far-away glint of tears stayed, on hit 
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“You will remember, sir,” 
he said. His voice was mild, very 
gentle, but distinct. ‘“You ordered 
Mr. Bradell and Mr. Driscoll to turn 
to on the boats.” 

“T sent Mr. Bradell forward,” said 
Captain Clendening. “‘What’s he do- 
ing with the boats?” 

“Yes, sir,” assented the soft, clear 
yoice. ““That was afterward. He has 
gone forward now, sir.” 

“Why didn’t you report at once? 
I'll have no tampering with 

He found, to his amazement, that 
he must have been interrupted. “I 
try to report, sir, for ten 
—twenty minutes. I have 
been right here, sir. I 
do not think that you 
have heard me.” The 
man’s face was a still, 
tragic mask with the 
small, deep pools of the 
eyes. “Boats have broken 
on the side, sir. It is 
too 

“Officers,” said Cap- 
tain Clendening, “will 
carry out their orders to 
the best of their ability.” 
He extended a hand. “I 
want to go onto the 
bridge,” he said. F 

Miro came close, more 
like a sudden close-up in 
a motion-picture than or- 
dinary movement. Miro’s 
hard, neatly muscled 
shoulder steadied Cap- 
tain Clendening. Very 
sure-footed, Miro calcu- 
lated the movement of 
ship, moving with it, and 
they were out, under the 
terrible white light of 
the pale sky. Captain 
Clendening shook off 
Miro’s support, holding 
the rail and watching the 
concerted movement about the life- 
boats. His mouth was full of spittle, 
tasting brazen, or bitter, and he swal- 
lowed steadily, trying to get rid of it. 

Now someone else had appeared at 
the whgel-house door. Captain Clen- 
dening tightened his jaw and said: 
“You have your orders, Mr. Fenton. 
Be good enough to carry them out.” 
The quartermaster was still gazing at 
him, so he added, enraged at last by 
the implacable sadness of the eyes: 
“Get that man out of here, Mr. Fen- 
ton. I'll have him in irons if he 
leaves his post again.” 

He heard Mr. Fenton’s voice: 
“. + get some of them away, sir?” 
and it occurred to him that he might 
not have spoken aloud in reference 
to the quartermaster. He saw no use 
mM repeating it. To Mr. Fenton he 
said automatically: ‘““You will wait an 
order for general abandonment. How 
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Ate the passengers ?” 
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“Mr. Eberly and Mr. Sheedy are in 
charge, sir. Women and children 
mustered up. All behaving well.” 

“Right,” said Captain Clendening. 
“We'll have no La Bourgogne busi- 
ness here.” 

Still a third man had appeared. 
He recognized this one as from the 
wireless-room. He had in his hand 
several papers. His voice awoke in 
an animated drawl. “Yes, yes,” said 
Captain Clendening sharply. He did 


not want to listen to this, so he took 
the scribbled reports from the young 
“Carry on,” he nodded, anxious 


man. 





to get rid of them. 

In the wireless-room Smith was at 
the key. “On the coil now,” he said 
to Morris, returning. “When are we 
going to abandon?” 

Morris lit a cigarette, propped him- 
self in the tilted corner. He em- 
ployed his free hand thoughtfully, 
scratching his red hair. “Nobody 
knows,’ he hummed, “and nobody 
seems to care.” 

“Listen,” said Smith. “Don’t wise- 
crack. I don’t mind telling you I 
want to live. How’s the old man?” 

“He’s all right,” said Morris. He 
hesitated an instant, examining the 
palms of his hands. Then he wiped 
them deliberately on the seams of his 
uniform trousers. ‘He looks pretty 
bad. You don’t lose your ship every 
day, now I come to think of it, but 
he’s playing ball.” 

“What’s he say?” 

“Nothing,’ answered Morris. 
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“Which seems to me to be about right. 
They stove in another boat just now.” 
His face stirred, became lively, grin- 
ning. ‘‘Pretty soon we'll have to take 
off our shoes and stockings and wade; 
that is, those not otherwise engaged. 
I’ll flip you to see who does the Casa- 
bianca stunt. We’ll count Couch out, 
since he wouldn’t be on duty anyway. 
Where is he, having a quiet nap?” 

“Out with Mr. Driscoll. He’s had 
some experience with boats. Well—” 

“If he has, he’s the only one,” said 
Morris. “I could tell you a good 
joke, only it might upset you. Let’s 
have a half-dollar.” 

‘T'll stay,” said Smith. 


“I’m the senior opera- 
tor.” 
“You’re sure hell on 


heroism,” commented 
Morris, enlivened, “but 
I’ve only one cigarette 
left, so I might as well 
drown. Furthermore, 
what did I happen to 
find but a quart of Ba- 
cardi, which will take 
away the taste of salt 
water something wonder- 
ful.. I’ll even give you 
a drink if you'll lend me 
your boy-scout knife.” 
“Now, shut up!” said 
Smith sharply. ‘Don’t 
get all worked up. Every- 





From the jacket design of 
S.S. San Pedro (Harcourt 
Brace). 





thing’s all right. We'll 
float for eight hours at 
least and by three 
o'clock ~ 

“You must have heard 
Mr. Eberly talking to 
the passengers,’ admired 
Morris. ‘‘That’s the good joke. I 
was going to tell you. He has them 
all down on the promenade-deck, and 
since they don’t know him very well 
—some of them have barely met him 
—they think he knows what it’s all 
about.” 

“And I suppose you know a lot 
more?” 

“T know this,” said Morris modest- 
ly. “If we don’t stop leaning over 
the rail, we’re going to capsize. Thank 
God I’m not a seaman; I’d miss all 
the fun of expecting it.” 

“You aren’t so damn 
said Smith. 

“Get off the key,” suggested Mor- 
ris, “and let me hand these boys a 
few sad, brave remarks.” 

“Don’t be an ass!” snapped Smith. 
“What juice we have we'll keep. 
Hang on, I got the Jap boat again.” 

He penciled down letters in silence. 

(Concluded on next page) 
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(Concluded from preceding page) 


“You didn’t bring back any new bear- 
ings, did you?” he asked Morris over 
his shoulder. ‘““They’ve got a ten-cent 
outfit with no direction finder.” 

“Shoot them something snappy for 
a come-on,” begged Morris. “Don't 
be a Western Union messenger all 
your life.” 

“Shut up,” said Smith. His key 
awoke, and Morris, reading it off, 
translated freely: “ ‘Bad enough here 
old man position ship in hardly stay 
receive please hurry—’ That’s right,” 
he applauded. “Probably they were 
wondering about that last part. Prob- 
ably they didn’t know whether to 
hurry or to stop and do a little fish- 
ing.” 

“For God’s sake, shut up!” shouted 
Smith. 

“Sorry,” claimed Morris. “Didn't 
mean to spoil our last happy hours 
together. Well, before we get any 
more good news, I'll flip you two out 
of three for that space on the Memo- 
rial in Battery Park, the bottle, and 
all your cigarettes. Come on, boy, 
what'll it be, heads?” 


> 


* * * 


Just adequately the San Pedro met 
each swell; no wasted effort. She lay 
on her port side, down by the head, 
and took her terrible rest while the 
mounds of water pillowed her and 
washed her quietly. Like the disar- 
ray of weariness, starboard davits on 
the top deck dangled out trailing 
ropes, suspended white boats uneven- 
ly. Expiring wisps of steam broke 
in curls from her flanks. She had a 
screw clear, pinned like a mighty 
metal flower on the slim cone of the 
starboard bracket. 


There she lay in the motionless 
lethargy, and then without pause or 
warning she went. The _ shooting 
swell rose in a hill, came quite over 
her bows. Her funnel inclined; water 
poured freely into it, into the high 
hoods of her ventilators. Deep in 
. her, a hidden drum boom-boomed. 
Like a pool, the dark gully of her 
promenade-deck filled forward; steam 
mounted in columns through her coal- 
hatches. A great metallic sigh, a six- 
hundred-foot shudder — why hadn’t 
her boilers blown, lifted thunderous 
through her exhausted sides ?—she 
was going home, going to some deep 
sleep. The waters folded over her 
tumultuously—air, steam, the great 
chords booming in her hull... . 


Reprinted from S. S. San Pedro, by 
James Gould Cozzens, Copyright, 1931, by 
permission of Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, Inc. 
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James Gould Cozzens first broke 
into print (and into the Atlantic 
Monthly at that) when he was six- 
teen, with an article about student 
government at Kent School, Con- 
necticut. That was in 1920. Since 
then he’s published seven novels, two 
of which were Books-of-the-Month 
selections, and all by the time he was 
33. Mr. Cozzens was born in Chicago 
(1903) and was taken back to Con- 
necticut by his New England parents 
at such an early age that he has al- 
ways identified himself with New 
England. After Kent he went to 
Harvard where he published a book 
in his freshman year. He left Har- 
vard when he was a junior and sailed 
away to Cuba where he lived and 
worked at one of the great sugar mills 
while gathering material. 

About the time he got back to the 
United States the papers were full of 
the news of the terrible Vestris dis- 
aster. In the drama of the hurricane 
and the final sinking of the ship, Mr. 
Cozzens saw the bones of a good story 
and wrote S. S. San Pedro, part of 
which we are herewith reprinting. The 
author spent days poking about in the 
engine rooms and cabin of the Vestris’ 
sister ship to get an authentic back- 
ground for the story. Mr. Cozzens’ 
best known book is The Last Adam 
(1933) and people who enjoyed it 
were glad to see the announcement 
of a new novel, Men and Brethren, 
which has just been published (Har- 
court, Brace). Mr. Cozzens says that 
there is a bad mistake in the biograph- 
ical sketch on the new book’s jacket 
and that instead of saying, “Mr. 
Cozzens lives on a farm in New Jer- 
sey, and devotes all of his time to 
writing,” it should read: “Mr. Coz- 
zens occasionally writes something, 
but devotes practically all his time to 
farming.” 


Judging Radio Programs 
(Concluded from page 3) 


primarily concerned with developing g 
point of view on the part of the American 
people toward the problem of war and 
peace. The opera and symphony programs 
seemed to be devoted chiefly to building 
an appreciation of good music. In cop. 
trast to this the students found programs 
whose sole purpose seemed that of dinning 
their sponsors’ wares into the public ear, 


3. Amount and type of advertising. In 
discussing radio programs, a group of high 
school students in Columbus, Ohio, men- 
tioned first of all the matter of radio 
advertising. “I suppose,” they said, “qe 
have to have advertising in order to haye 
any radio programs at all, but it doesn’t 
have to be done in such an objectionable 
way. Why a half-hour program will some- 
times have as much as four or five minutes 
of straight sales-talk. I should think that 
people would boycott the product which 
such a program is advertising! Why can't 
they be contented merely to announce 
that the program is sponsored by the 
Blank Motor Company?” 


4. Ability of the radio performers. Often 
the only way of judging the value of a 
program will be by our knowledge of the 
performers who appear. Is the speaker, 
for example, an authority upon the sub- 
ject on which he is speaking, or is he. 
voicing mere opinion? Are the musicians 
appearing on the program persons with 
real musical training and background, or 
are they lacking in reputation and ability? 
Is the drama written by a dramatist of 
merit, or is it a bit of “hokum” prepared 
to order by a cheap writer? 


5. Honesty in representation. A_ final 
standard which can be applied is that of 
honesty. The program should represent an 
honest attempt to be what it purports to 
be. Mary found, for example, that the “kid 
programs” to which her young brother 
was listening were highly dishonest in the 
picture they gave David of what life was 
like. They were interesting and exciting 
to him, but the ideas and ideals which he 
was developing from them were warpi 
and harmful. They showed villains # 
black as night, and heroes who always 
came out on top, yet she knew that life 
was mostly a puzzling grey in which each 
person was a mixture of the good and bad. 
They glorified feats of strength, yet sk 
knew ‘that brains counted far more that 
brawn. They played up motives of rt 
venge and assumed the necessity of wat 
even in the twenty-fifth century. 

Allan discovered that many adult radio 
dramas were equally dishonest in their 
representation of life, and that historical 
dramalogs, especially, often over-sentk 
mentalized the achievements of the pash 
and ignored the really vital struggles 
the present. 

These are only five standards fo 
judging radio programs and perhaps the? 
are not the most important ones. Whe 
radio listeners become critical of radi 
fare and begin to evaluate it by thes 
and other standards, then, and not befor 
can we expect a substantial improve 
ment in programs. High school students 
can take a leading place in developing @ 
American public that knows what it wale 
and demands that it get it. : 
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Writlin for Scholastic 
Gladys Schmitt 


Charac lers 

Announcer 
Samuel Johnson 
Oliver Goldsmith. 
Goldsmith's Landlacdy 
Land f ad's Boy 
Bailiff 

ANNOUNCER: 


What has become of Mr. Oliver Goldsmith? Nobody 
knows why he did not come as usual to eat dinner at the 


Turkshead Tavern last night. All the 


eighteenth century missed his company, and wondered / oth 
where he could be, but did not set out to search for Lf ZS 
him, because they had had too much dinner. Now it is 
eleven o’clock in the morning, and Mr. Oliver Gold- 
smith has not yet arrived to pull his friend, Samuel 
Johnson, out of bed. Samuel Johnson, that large and 
pompous scholar, author of the first great English Dic- 
His blankets still lie over him, 
like snow over a mountain, and he is wondering in his 


dreams where his friend Oliver Goldsmith could have 


tionary, is snoring away. 


been iast night. Knock at the door. 


Boy: Mr. Johnson! Oh, Mr. Johnson! 
(In an agonized voice) Oh, Mr. Johnson, 
wake up for heaven’s sake. (Loud snor- 
ing). 

:.. (Shouting at the top of his voice 
and kicking the door) Mr. Johnson. 

Jounson: (His voice muffled by the 
door and thick with sleep) Heh? Yes? 
Well? What’s all this? 

Boy: Oh, Mr. Johnson, get up and open 
your door, for heaven’s sake. 
Jounson: Heh? Who’s 

there? 

Boy: Just a boy—nobody you know— 
but I’ve something terribly important to 
tell you. Please, please open the door. 
(Heavy sounds. Banging. Yawning. Slow 
steps. Latch key turned. Hinge grating). 

Jounson: (In a loud, pompous voice) 
What fiend has sent you here, you young 
scoundrel? Imagine dragging a man from 
his couch of repose— 

Bor: (Breathless) Oh, Mr. 
something terrible’s happening. 

Jounson: Well, boy, pray cease stand- 
ing there like a jackass braying at the 
skies. What’s the difficulty? Where’s the 
tragedy? 

Boy: (Frightened, close to weeping) 
Its my mother, sir. She’s got poor Mr. 
Goldsmith—she’s going to have poor Mr. 
Goldsmith—Oh, My, my— : 
Jounson: Out with it, you meager ex- 
ample of an underfed idiot. Where is he? 
What’s the matter with him? Where’s 
Oliver Goldsmith, eh? 

Boy: He’s in his rooms, over at our 
house—you see, I’m the landlady’s son—- 
: Jounson: So far, I can see no tragedy 
in that, you small blockhead—you bag of 
chattering bones. Why did you get me 
up? So he’s in his rooms, is he? 

Boy: (Very frightened) Yes, sir. 
Jounson: Well, that’s exactly where he 
should be. 

Bor: I know that, sir, but oh, sir, he 
cant get out of his rooms—that’s the 
trouble. 


Jounson: Why, what’s indisposing him? 


that? Who’s 


Johnson, 
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Has he the ague? Is 


Has he the cholera? 
he tied to his chair? 

Boy: No, sir, no, Mr. Johnson, he hasn’t 
done any of those things, Mr. Johnson. 
But my mother—my mother’s having him 
—having him—arrested. 

Jounson: (Beilowing) Arrested? What 
do you mean—arrested—you don’t know 
what you’re talking about, you imp of 
satan— 

Boy: Oh, please, Mr. Johnson, don’t 
stand there wasting time by calling me 
names. Come this minute. 

Jounson: Let go my hightshirt, you 


rascal. Where are you dragging me? 
Where? 
Boy: Over to our house, where Mr. 


Goldsmith is. He wants you to come right 
away. 

Jounson: Now, boy, put reins on your 
audacious tendency toward too much pre- 


cipitation. Ill have to put my coat and 
my wig on. 
Boy: (Jn extreme haste) Oh, please 


don’t bother with your wig. What do you 
want with your wig, Mr. Johnson? O, 
poor Mr. Goldsmith—he’s waiting— 

Jounson: (Pompously, slowly) I may 
spill soup on my vests, Boy. Boy, I may 
even walk the streets in my coat and my 
nightshirt—but — 

Boy: (Weeping) Oh, poor Mr. Gold- 
smith—and he was always so good to me. 
I never asked him for a penny but he 
gave me three or fourpence. 

Jounson: (Persistently) But I never 
appear on any road, street, alley, or public 
highway, without my wig. 

Boy: Let me help you into your coat, 
sir. Here, I'll fix your wig. There, it 
looks beautiful. 

Jounson: You’ incomparable _ idiot, 
you’ve got the wig set on my head back- 
wards. The curls are hanging down my 
nose. 

Boy: There, Mr. Johnson, that’s just 
right, that’s much better, isn’t it ? 

Jounson: Where’s my cane? Here. 
Very well. Now, lead on, thou Mercury, 
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“Good? Good? May the muses sit on my 
step no more if this is not a masterpiece!” 


thou winged bag-of-bones, thou heavenly 
guide. 

Sound of steps. Carriage wheels rum- 
bling over cobble stones. 

Boy: This way, Mr. Johnson. 
sir. Oh, poor Mr. Goldsmith. 

Jounson: Now, what did you say was 
the primal source of this difficulty? 
Whence, did you say, did this unhappy cir- 
cumstance spring? 

Boy: Huh? 

JouHnson: I say why exactly is Mr. 
Goldsmith to be incarcerated, put into cap- 
tivity, arrested, locked up? 

Clatter of carriage wheels. 
whips. Whistling. 

Boy: Why is he to be arrested? We 
turn here, sir. Watch the carriages. Well, 
he hasn’t paid his rent, and so my mother 
called the bailiff. 

Jounson: She did! 


This way, 


Cracking 


The old she-devil, 


the veritable hag, the heartless, blood- 
less— 
Boy: Don’t waste time, please don’t 


waste time calling my mother all those 
long names. Just come along, Mr. John- 
son, please. 

Jounson: What maneuvers are pro- 
ceeding at the scene of the tragedy? 

Boy: You mean, what’s going on down 
there? Why, Mr. Goldsmith can’t get out 
because my mother’s standing at the door 
of his room— 

Jounson: The veritable she-fiend! 


Boy: Couldn’t you hurry a bit, Mr. 
Johnson? 
Puffing. Faster steps. 


Jounson: Boy, a fat man can never 
really hurry. 

Boy: Well, my mother’s standing at the 
door, ready to hit Mr. Goldsmith with an 
umbrella if he tries to get away— 

Jounson: Heaven bear witness that 
there is nothing so inhuman, so stony- 
hearted, so without the milk of human 


kindness—as an unpaid landlady. 
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Boy: And, even if he did get out of the 
room, he’d be in a sad way, because the 
bailiff is waiting for him outside. 

Jounson: Oh, my, my, my. Many and 
heavy are the difficulties of this transient 
existence for the poor poet who cannot 
bribe the world with gold— 

Announcer: Through the crowded 
streets of London, over the cobble stones 
and past the flower venders, the great, 
hulking shape of Mr. Samuel Johnson fol- 
lows the thin, agile shape of the landlady’s 
little son. Mr. Johnson puffs and staggers 
all the way. He is too heavy a man for 
much haste. But at last he arrives at the 
door of Oliver Goldsmith’s lodgings, and 
finds the bailiff, in full uniform, standing 
on guard at the door. 

Jounson: (Bellowing) What, sir, are 
you doing here? 

Bamirr: I am here in Her Majesty’s 
service. I have a warrant for the arrest 
of one Oliver Goldsmith, who has not paid 
his rent these two months. 

Jounson: It’s a wonder you wouldn’t 
find something better to do with your 
time. 

Bauirr: I am here at the request of 
the landlady, sir. 

Lanoptapy: (Calling in a strident voice) 
If you want to know anything, you good- 
for-nothing author, you great whale of a 
writer, you can come upstairs and ask me. 

Boy: There’s my mother up at the win- 
dow, Mr. Johnson. That’s my mother, 
calling out of the window, sir. 

Sound of a door opened. Steps going 
upstairs. Puffing. Wheezing. Stamping. 

Boy: There she is, Mr. Johnson. Here, 
right on the landing. 

Landlady: Here I am! And if you try 
any of your sugar-sweet arguments on me, 
I’ll knock your head off with this um- 
brella. 

Jounson: Control your savage and un- 
disciplined passions, Madam. 

Lanptapy: (Shouting) I want my rent! 

Jounson: There’s no use in striking me 
with that implement, Madam. If you were 
to beat me to a pulp, I assure you, you 
wouldn’t find a shilling in the wreckage. 

Lanptapy: You’re another beggar. I 
know you. You're just like Goldsmith—a 
wretch without a penny. I want my rent! 

Jounson: Aren’t you repeating yourself, 
Madam? Might I confer with Mr. Gold- 
smith? 

Lanoptapy: He’s in the room to the left. 
Get in there and say what you have to 
say, and be quick about it. 

Boy: Mama... 

Lanptapy: Get out of here, you beggar- 
bringing imp, or Ill knock you down- 
stairs. 

Scampering. Heavy steps. 

Jounson: Oh, there you are, poor Oliver, 
poor Goldsmith. Has the world been treat- 
ing you with unusual lack of considera- 
tion, my poet-friend? 

Gotpsmiru: Oh, Johnson, it’s good to 
see your face. The woman’s a she-devil. 

Lanptapy: I want my rent! Pay me my 
rent! 

Jounson: Hold your tongue, Madam, or 
I'll offer you such indignities as the female 
sex has never known before. I'll tie you 
in a knot and throw you out of the window, 

Goupsmirn: Johnson, for God’s love, can 
you lend me two pounds? 

Jonnson: (Sadly) I have grave doubts 
.. . Wait until I search my pockets... 
No, I don’t think so... Just as I thought, 
not a shilling to my name 

Goutpsmitn: (With resignation) Then I 
might as well go to Newgate Jail and have 
the matter over with. 

Lanptapy: So you don’t have a shilling, 
oh, you great ox of a man? Get out of 
here, or I'll beat you with the umbrella. 

Scuffling. Panting. The landlady 
howling. 


Jounson: Now, there. Hold your ac- 
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cursed tongue, or I’ll lock you in that cup- 
board, 

Go.psmirH: Listen, Johnson. I sent for 
you because there is one possible way out. 
I’ve been writing a novel. It’s called The 
Vicar of Wakefield. 

Jounson: Let me see it, Oliver. Is it 
complete? Have you written all of it? 

Gotpsmitu: (Sadly) Yes, I finished it an 
hour ago, in the least poetic circumstances 
that you can imagine, That wench there 
beat me on the head and screamed in my 
ears throughout the last two chapters. 

Jounson: (Eagerly) Where is_ it? 
There? No? Here in the cupboard? Oh, 
yes, there under the bed. (Pufing) I have 
it now. 

Go.psmitTH: ‘Will you look at it, John- 
son? Is it any good? I’ve been so fond 
of it, all the time I was writing it. Do 
you think it could be published? 

Silence. Puffing, Rattling of paper. 

Goxtpsmiru: I thought it might be good, 
Johnson—really good. 

Good? 


Jounson: (Bellowing) Good? 
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May the muses sit on my doorstep no 
more if this is not a masterpiece! 

Lanptapy: I want my rent! 

Gotpsmitu: (Earnestly) Johnson, will 
you take it to the publishers for me? Will 
you try to sell it? Sell it for three pounds 
—anything—I don’t care. 

Lanp.apy: Sell it for my rent. 

Jounson: Madam, the most confirmed 
and benighted idiot, the worst dullard 
would have gathered by now that. you want 
your rent, Avoid repetition, please. 

GoxtpsmirH: Could you sell it? Is it 
good enough, Johnson, do you suppose? 
..JoHNsoNn: She-devil, will you leave this 
poor wretch in peace until I go on an 
errand and return? Compose yourself, 
Oliver. I swear Ill do my best. 

Go.psmirH: A man never had a better 
friend than Sam Johnson— 

Jounson: The moment, my dear Oliver, 
is not one for the useless expression of 
familiar tenderness. Haste is necessary. 
I go on winged feet. 

Slow steps. A door closing. Fadeout. 

Announcer: The bright morning has 
changed to late afternoon. The. bailiff 
has fallen asleep on the doorstep. And the 
Landlady, with her umbrella, is still oc- 
cupying Oliver Goldsmith’s room. Gold- 
smith is sick at heart, and weak from hun- 
ger. He has had no food for the last two 
days. He is still waiting and he does not 
believe the Landlady’s patience will last 
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Johnson has not yet returned. 

Lanptapy: Don’t be a fool, Mr. Gold 
smith. He éan’t do anything for you. 

GoitpsmitH: Madam, won’t you pleag 
hold your tongue for two minutes—jyg 
two minutes, I’m really in need of a little 
quiet. 

Lanpiapy: He’s a begger like yourself, 
Not a shilling to his name. 

Gotpsmitu (Sadly): Maybe he has py 
money in his pockets, but he’s the greatest 
man you'll ever set eyes on, Madam. 

Lanptapy: What’s he good for? He 
doesn’t own fourpence. 

Gotpsmitu: Mr. Johnson wrote the first 
great dictionary of the English language, 
He’s written a number of novels, too— 

Lanpb.tapy: Hmph! They must have sold 
very well indeed! He’s never earned 4 
shilling, the great elephant, 

Gotpsmitn (Hopelessly): Wait. 
just a few minutes more. 

Lanptapy: I’ve been waiting for two 
months, and I won’t— 

Sound of steps approaching. 

Go tpsmirnH: Hush! 

Lanpitapy: Don’t you dare to “Hush” 
me! 

More steps. Sound of doorknob turned, 

GoxtpsmirH: Johnson! It’s Johnson! 

Lanptapy: You whale, you elephant, | 
want my rent. 

Jounson: The lady is like the black- 
bird; she has a single song, and _ bores 
heaven to death with it. In a_ word, 
Madam, sit down and shut up. 

Lanpbtapy: I want my rent! 

Jounson: Oliver, I’ve sold your manv- 
script. : 

GotpsmituH: Did you—did you get three 
pounds for it? 

Jounson: No, I did not get three pounds 
for it. 

Lanptapy: I'll call the bailiff. Let me 
at the window. [P’ll— 

Jounson: You'll stay where you are. 

Gotpsmita (Desolately): So he wouldn't 
give you three pounds. Oh, and I thought 
it was a good novel—not even three 
pounds, Johnson—not three pounds. 

Jounson (Laughs with a deep, bellow- 
ing roar): No, my boy, not three. Look 
at this money bag. Just look at this. 

Lanpiapy (Squealing): Oh, Lord have 
mercy. Just fancy, Mr. Johnson. 

Jounson: You keep quiet. Here’s your 
two pounds, you miserable, loud-mouthed, 
long-tongued daughter of Satan. Look at 
these coins, Goldsmith. Look here. 

Go.psmitH (Breathless): Where did you 
get all that? 

Jounson: From the publisher, Oliver. 
Sixty of them. Sixty pounds—which the 
publisher considers a very low price to pay 
for The Vicar of Wakefield. ; 

GotpsmiTH: He liked it, then? i 

Jounson: He said it was the best thing 
he’d seen in years, my lad, * 

Lanptapy (Calling): Bailiff! Oh, Baik 
iff! You can go now, if you like. It’s quilt 
all right now. The gentleman’s paid 
rent in full. ae 

Jounson: And what are you going ® 
do with all of that, Oliver? 

GotpsmitH: First of all, I'll give 
landlady’s boy a tip for his errand. Th 
we'll have dinner—a celebration dinner #@ 
my liberation and for the publication® 
The Vicar of Wakefield. Dinner—Johik 
son— 4 


Wait 
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Jounson: My inward man cries out 0 
it, Goldsmith. I haven’t eaten all day. 
GotpsmitH: Think of it! Roast bee 
Tender green beans! Currant jelly. Ma 
fins, toasted brown. And a plum puddi 
with a thick sauce. Think of it! P 
Lanptapy: Would you gentlemen # 
to stop here for dinner? We’ve a very® 
roast pork tonight, at tenpence the mé 





























Jounson (Roaring): No, you uni 
(Concluded on page 12) 
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language, HE young man or woman who 

Ri wishes to become a writer has 
lave § " 

care many avenues along which he 

may sell his wares. The novel, 

it. Wait § biography, the short story, the drama. 
for t Some of these are as old as history, but 
or two 


» “Hush” 


b turned, 


there is at least one form of writing 
that is fairly new; writing for the radio. 

It is not known when the first page 
of continuity was written for a radio 
program, but it was years after the 


ison! ear-phoned sets heralded the air pro- 
ephant, I § grams as we know them today. Un- 
1e bie doubtedly the early continuities were 
nd bores @ hastily scribbled down by an an- 
a word, nouncer who did not quite trust his 
memory as to which songs a visiting 
ur me eeeraDO Was going to sing. 
From these penciled notes grew 
get three § the practice of writing continuity for 
practically every program that is 
"e pounds # heard on the air. Suppose, for in- 
Let me @ stance, that a band is to play from 
the leading hotel in town. The leader 
u are. & chooses the number of selections that 
aoe he can play in the half, or quarter, 
en three § hour allotted to him, and sends a list 
nds. of these to the radio station. The 
), bellow- § continuity department is given a copy 
a of this list and the writer, after an 
ord have @ introductory announcement, writes a 
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sentence or two introducing the in- 
dividual selections. 

It sounds very easy, but it is not 
as simple as it sounds. The continu- 
ity writer who has to prepare eight 
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riting for the Radio 


By COURTENAY SAVAGE 


Columbia Broadcasting System 


or ten musical pro- 
grams in the course of 
a day has to keep con- 
stantly alert so that 
the same glowing ad- 
jectives and _ trite 
phrases do not creep 
into each continuity. 
Too, it is really neces- 
sary to have a slight 
knowledge of music. 
One need not be able 
to play a Beethoven 
Sonata, but it is neces- 
sary to know’ who 
Beethoven was and to 
be able to differenti- 
ate between hot jazz 
and a symphony. 

Routine continuity writing is really 
the hack work of radio. Most radio 
writers start that way, but quickly 
climb through their own efforts to 
more interesting assignments. ‘They 
may still have to write an occasional 
musical program, or a_ paragraph 
which will introduce a speaker, but 
these are small side jobs. 

The most interesting, and best paid 
radio writing is the preparation of 
original scripts. A writer who has a 
continued story on the air five times 
a week, possibly for fifty-two weeks, 
is assured of an excellent income. 
Even better paid are the writers who 
are able to turn out situation comedy, 
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Director, Continuity and Dramatics 


COURTENAY SAV- 
AGE began writing and 
selling short stories when 
he was 20. Since then he 
has had plays produced 
both in America and 
England, and has written 
for both silent and talk- 
ing pictures. One day 
he was invited to lunch 
by a man who offered 
him a position with the 
Columbia __ Broadcasting 
System. “I had never 
seen the inside of a radio 
studio,” he writes, “but I 
knew that my theatre ex- 
perience would be valu- 
able, so I said yes.” 


that is comedy resulting from a situ- 
ation rather than from a gag, for one 
of the better known comedians. 

Incomes vary of course, but one 
writer is being paid seven hundred 
and fifty dollars a week for a half 
hour comedy program, and_ several 
writers earn ten thousand a year from 
commercially sponsored programs that 
are heard five times each week. 

When a student decides that he, 
or she, would like to prepare for a 
sareer as a radio writer, the first 
question is naturally “how shall I 
start work?” There are a number 
of fundamental rules that can be fol- 
lowed. 

The first is to acquire as much gen- 
eral knowledge as possible. Every 
subject in the world is broadcast, and 
the more you know, the better fitted 
you will be for the job you hope to 
obtain. At the start, when you are 
still writing continuities, you may 
have to write a commentary on a base- 
ball game, to help prepare a special 
broadcast regarding war, fire or 
floods. A King may die, and change 
history; a woman may talk on cook- 
ing, or you may have to dramatize 
the story of a famous ballad. It may 
become your job to write the sales 
talk for a commercial program. There 
will be reference books available, but 
the more personal knowledge you 
have, the better. 

The next great requirement, and 
some might place it first, is the ability 
to write simple, concise English. In 
preparing a program it must always 








Urbana (Ill.) High School Players, re- 
hearsing for a broadcast from WILL. 





















10 ‘ 
be remembered that the ear is con- 
stantly being assailed with outside 
sounds, also that the attention is 
prone to wander when we have only 
sound on which to focus the attention. 
In recent years a number of success- 
ful playwrights have become inter- 
ested in writing for the radio, and in- 
variably they have had difficulty in 
adapting themselves to the fact that 
the visible element is lacking here. 
Only the voice carries, and the dia- 
logue must be prepared in such a 
manner that all emotions are sug- 
gested in speech. The more simple 
the language, the greater the appeal. 
Speeches should be short; limited, if 
possible, to two or three sentences. 
Ninety percent of the manuscripts 
that are rejected by the Co- 

lumbia Broadcasting System 

are written with speeches that 


are paragraphs in length. If DUCHESS: It's a Cheshire ont - that's why ... A-a-a-a-tchew! 
you listen the next time you ; 

2 . . c didn't 

are present during a vitally ALECRs <3 Cidal} know tat Cheshire cate grinned, ia fact, 
interesting conversation, you I didn't know that any cats grinned. 

will find that the dialogue is seumueeds. fas deh, batted eh, tek Cetin & Coes irk yen 
almost like sword-play . . : 
parry and thrust, question oan take care of the baby. I have to go ant play 
and answer. Air dialogue croquet with the Queent 

must be just that if it is to sists Weld: ~ Oh; donna + dateeian tite cae 
hold the attention, vital— 

P , seen such a place] People just get rid of one 
alive! 

A great number of people without a bit of warning} And she threw the baby 
who come to me asking ad- at me = poor little thing! There = there, darling = 
vice as to how they can write iad ek oon : 5 : 

. ¢ ce ake care of you .. 
for the air, seem to feel that y 
the limitations of the human BIZ PIG GRUNTS 
voice make it mage for ALICEs Now, don't grunt# ‘That's not the proper way to talki 

- exciting. is is ‘ 
them to be g s prs; soe tities 
incorrect. 

ALICE: You sound just like a pig. I give you fair warning ~ | 


With the aid of sound ef- 
fects a properly written radio 
program can be as exciting 
as any stage play or motion 
picture. Even without the aid 
of sound effects it is possible 
to write an arresting radio 
program. I know this is so, 
because the Columbia Net- 
work prepared a_ program 
calling for no sound effects 
as an experiment, and re- 
ceived letters praising the 
program from almost every state in 
the Union. 

Almost every sound can be repro- 
duced on the air. A few weeks ago 
a special dramatization of Kipling’s 
“The Man Who Would Be King” 
was broadcast as a tribute to the 
author’s 70th birthday. One of the 
scenes was the bazaar of a town in 
India. The men working the sound 
effects went to the record library and 
brought out a recording actually made 
in an Indian bazaar. To make the 
effect more alive, the voices of the 
cast were used as an additional mur- 
mur, plus the beating of the drum 
and the wail of an Indian pipe. The 
illusion was perfect. 

With sound as a background for 


dialogue, the listener with imagina- 
tion can obtain a perfect mental pic- 
ture. In a recent series presented by 
Columbia’s ““American School of the 
Air’, the excitement, the _ trials, 
tragedies and triumphs of exploration 
were depicted. 

Suppose, for instance, that you 
were writing a history of the Pil- 
grims setting out on that great ad- 
venture which ended when _ they 
sighted Cape Cod. There would be a 
scene in which they left Plymouth, 
filled with hope, hardly realizing the 
terror and danger that lay before 
them. Your dialogue could tell of the 
monotony of days at sea, but a far 
more effective picture of a terrifying 
storm tossing the Mayflower could be 


20. 


if you turn into a pig, I'll have nothing more to do | 


with youg Mind now! ... 


would do you good - that pepper in the soup or soup | 


in the pepper is too much for any one} (BIZ: SOUND 


OF DOOR OPENING) 


Cheshire Puse - Kitty, kitty, kitty! Mice kitty! 


A mimeographed page of a typical script for a broad- 
cast over the Columbia network of an Alice in Wonder- 


land play. 


gained by the use of sound effect re- 
producing the waves beating against 
the sides of the ship, and the wind 
tearing at mast and rigging. 

Not a great deal has been written 
on the art of writing for radio, but 
there are a few books which have re- 
printed successful radio scripts. These 
might be studied by the would-be 
writer, but there is no more sure way 
of learning to write for the radio than 
by carefully listening to radio dramas. 
As you listen try to catch the tech- 
nique of the broadcast. 

If two new characters are intro- 
duced, they must label themselves, 
not only who they are, but where 
they are and what they are doing 
there. Also, if there has been a time 
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elapse of an hour or a year, that must 
immediately be indicated in the dig. 
logue. 

There is one point that must be 
realized by everyone who wishes ty 
become a radio writer, or any other 
type of writer and that is writing 
iis a business; you can’t succeed unless 
you know it. Too often people who 
need extra money think that all they 
have to do is to sit down and write, 
Frequently these people have some. 
thing to say, but they do not know 
how .to express themselves, and g9 
their story is lost, for unfortunately 
the busy magazine or radio editor does 
not have the time to conduct a school, 

The young man or woman who 
feels that he or she would like to 
write, can start to prepare 
for such a career in high 
school, and if possible con- 
tinue the training at college. 
Today several Universities 
have courses in radio. It is 
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one of several branches of 
writing, and there may bea 
definite place in radio for the 
young man or woman trained 
for the job. There are six 
hundred broadcasting stations 
in this country—many of 
them on the air sixteen hours 
a day, and almost every word 
spoken before the microphone 
is written in advance! 








Getting into Radio 


i Georce Enetes, Vice President 
and Managing Director of 
Artists Service, N.B.C. 
“Know talent personally. This 
| includes popular and _ classical 
artists. Understand the artists 
particular professional qualifica- 
tions. Sell yourself to the artists. 

Qualify yourself to sell the ser 

vices of the artist by taking 4 

sound course in_ salesmanship. 

J Study showmanship by attending 

the theatre, opera, concerts, and 

lectures. Secure a knowledge of 
dance bands and their directors. 

Be a diplomat. Study the biog 

raphies of the Artists Service 

personnel.” 

Frankiin Dunnam, Educational Director, 
National Broadcasting Company. 
“Requirements for the development of 

educational work in radio include all that 

are necessary for Artists’ Service plus a 

intimate knowledge of radio in all its 

phases. A good preparation could be found 
in experience gained as manager of a Unk 
versity station.” 


Patrick J. Ketry, Supervisor of At 

nouncers, N.B.C. 

“A young man starting a career as 4 
radio announcer should first of all acquire 
a college education or its equivalent. Then 
if he has a good speaking voice, he should 
devote himself to a study of cultural sub 
jects. Those offered in preparation for’ 
B.A. degree make good training. Ex 
ence in writing and showmanship are als 
essential. A study of journalism and # 
period of work in the newspaper field 8 
good practical experience, and & yeat & 
two in the theatre is also advisahy » 
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There’s Music in the Air 
By PITTS SANBORN 


HERE’S music in the air these 

days — symphony orchestras 

and dance bands, the voices of 

opera stars and able singers of 
opular melodies. Throughout most 
of the hours of the day and night the 
airways are teeming with the varied 
tones ‘of every imaginable musical in- 
strument and every type of human 
voice, all ready to enter our homes 
via radio. Day after day, and week 
after week, the radio stands ready to 
bring to each of us, soloists, quartets, 
choruses, light and grand opera 
groups, oratorio societies, a capella 
choirs, small vocal ensembles, and cor- 
responding offerings in a wide variety 
of instrumental music. Neither travel 
nor riches at the opening of the cen- 
tury could command what today the 
turn of a dial brings to discriminating 
music lovers. 

Music was not always so demo- 
cratic. In ages past good music was 
one of the glittering privileges of the 
world’s rulers and the members of 
their courts. When Old King Cole 
called for his fiddlers three, he was, 
in all probability, effecting a monop- 
oly of the musical resources of his 
kingdom. Even during the eighteenth 
century, the great musicians were 
members of the households of various 
noblemen and aristocrats, and music 
was composed and played principally 
for their benefit. 

For example, we are told that Mo- 
zart played for Maria Theresa; Bach 
was Kapellmeister to the petty court 
of Weimar; Beethoven developed un- 
der the patronage of the Von Bruen- 
ing family and of young Waldstein; 
and Haydn was for nearly thirty 
years in the employ of the Esterhazy 
family at Eisenstadt in Hungary. And 
while this custom of retaining a maes- 
tro and a house chamber-music 
group was common among aristocrats 
in that epoch, the masses had to be 
contented with the simple types of 
music that could be played in the 
home, or were heard in places of wor- 
ship. 

Today the public is music’s patron, 
and through the radio each listener 
has an opportunity to hear a wealth 
and variety of worthwhile music be- 
yond the fondest dreams of the mon- 
archs of old. Among a host of worth- 
While musical programs’ broadcast 
during recent months by American 
stations were regular series of broad- 
tasts by the symphony orchestras of 
Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles, San 
7 of t 
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Francisco, Bos- 
ton, Rochester, 
Minneapolis, 
Detroit, St. 
Louis, Cleveland and New York, to- 
gether with those of such schools as 
the Cincinnati Conservatory, the Cur- 
tis Institute and the Eastman School 
of Music. Today, practically every 
musical organization of note has 
turned to radio to widen its public, 
and to bring good music to all listeners 
everywhere. 

We now hear not only the great or- 
chestras, singers and instrumentalists 
of our own country, but those of the 
rest of the world as well; for receiv- 
ing equipment has been developed to 
the point where we can tune in on 
short-wave stations on the farthest 
side of the world regularly and satis- 
factorily. Many foreign stations now 
employ directional antennae in the 
broadcasting of programs especially 
designed for American listeners. 
Those who tune in on the American 
Hour broadcast by 2RO in Rome, for 
instance, can hear the opera at Milan; 
those who listen to the North America 
Hour of DJC in Berlin can hear the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra; lis- 
teners to the English short-wave sta- 
tions have the opportunity to hear 
numerous broadcasts of symphonic 
works ,by the splendid British Broad- 
casting Corporation Orchestra. 

This increase in the number and 
variety of worthwhile music programs 
to be heard over the radio is directly 
indicative of a growing public interest 
in good music. Both broadcasters and 
commercial sponsors, of course, are 
anxious to satisfy the expressed tastes 
and interests of the listening public; 
we can safely assume, then, that the 
continued introduction of programs 
featuring the greatest stars of opera 
and concert stage in programs that 
are classical and semi-classical in con- 
tent, indicates that broadcasters have 
had ample evidence of growing pub- 
lic interest in good music. 

Such evidence is contained in the 
vast correspondence received by the 
Radio Institute of the Audible Arts 
from listeners in all walks of life and 
in all parts of the country. The In- 


‘stitute was founded over a year ago 


by Phileo Radio & Television Cor- 
poration to act as an informal clear- 
ing house on the broad social and cul- 
tural aspects of radio. An overwhelm- 
ing majority of the listeners with 
whom the Institute has initiated cor- 


The Radio Institute 
of the Audible Arts 
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Pitts Sanborn, music critic of the New 
York World-Telegram, is also a novelist 
and essayist. Born in Port Huron, Mich- 
igan, he received his A.B. degree from 
Harvard in 1900 and his masters degree 
two years later. His books include a col- 
lection of poems, Vie de Bordeaux and 
two novels, Greek Night and Prima 
Donna—a Novel of the Opera. 


respondence have expressed their 
growing interest in, and understand- 
intg of good music as played on the 
radio. The impression gained from 
reading their communications is sup- 
ported by the comments of recognized 
leaders in various fields. 

But perhaps the most significant 
evidence of growing public interest in 
good music is the increased support 
enjoyed by musical activities of all 
types. Let us consider symphony or- 
chestras, for example. A decade or 
two ago the Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Philharmonic and New York 
Symphony Orchestras led the field— 
in fact, practically monopolized it. 
There was a struggling organization 
or two on the West Coast, but the 
chief musical centers were in the East. 
Now, however, practically every large 
city has its symphony orchestra, and 
many smaller communities have de- 
veloped amateur organizations with 
ambitious programs. 

Similar increased activity is noted 
in the field of opera, and many en- 
thusiastic recruits have joined the 
ranks of the supporters of chamber 
music—a type of music, incidentally, 
which was almost extinct before the 
advent of radio. The enlarged audi- 
ence for music is reflected in the 
greater number of performers and 
composers with whom the public is 
becoming familiar. Radio need not 
hesitate to assume much of the credit 
for this growth in musical resources, 
even in the period of depression, 
when all other cultural movements 
suffered considerably. 

Now, it would be foolish to say that 
for centuries the masses were incapble 
of appreciating good music and then, 
suddenly, decided to listen to it re- 
gardless of whether they enjoyed it 
or not. It is rather that for centuries 
the average man or woman had no op- 
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portunity to hear good music, and he 


could hardly enjoy what he never 
heard. With the advent of radio, he 
had his first chance to hear good 


music, and he discovered the deep and 
lasting pleasures it held for him. 

In other words, we have reached a 
point where it is smart to know music. 
All music, and particularly good 
music, is destined to play a larger and 


larger part in our daily lives. Just 
as every man and woman finds it 
desirable and enjoyable to be well 


informed on the daily happenings as 
reported in our newspapers, or the 
latest thought as regorded in_ our 
books and magazines, in just 
the same way those of us 
who would’ enjoy _ this 
swiftly moving modern 
world to the fullest should- 
keep in touch with the lat- 
est developments in the field 
of music. 

The radio has 
possible for the American 
listener to do this. Now, he 
can hear good music to his 
heart’s content and “to hear 
is to know; to know is to 
understand; and to under- 
stand is to love.” 


made it 








Lawrence Tibbett, famous Met- 

ropolitan Opera baritone, heard 

Tuesdays at 8:30 over the 
CBS _ network 








We should all take com- 
fort from the knowledge 
that early lack of pleasure 
in good music does not mean 
that we are forever cut off 
from appreciation of the 
finest. With radio we can start at any 
level of understanding, for we are the 
complete masters of what we shall 
hear and the conditions under which 
we shall heart it. As we listen to 
music we will gain in discrimination, 
as the great majority of radio lis- 
teners have already done; and with 
increased discrimination will come 
greater love for good music, and a 
loss of interest in the merely cheap 
and shoddy. 

This educational process can be ac- 
celerated by active listening to radio 
music. Active listening, as opposed 
to the passive type, implies intellec- 
tual participation in -the program 
being broadcast. Such listening is 
neither work nor drudgery, but simply 
a means of achieving greater pleas- 
ure from radio music—and pleasure 
still remains the greatest aim of all 
listening. 

Active listening to music can take 
many entertaining forms; can, in fact, 
become something of a game. One of 
the simplest types of active listening 
is simply the effort to recognize fa- 
miliar compositions. Then there is the 
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attempt to guess the name of the com- 
poser. The practice of ‘‘collecting”’ 
titles and composers heard can be a 
hobby comparable in interest to stamp 
collecting; then there is the pleasure 
of finding in popular songs _ remi- 
niscences and sometimes direct quota- 
tions from other well-known songs. 
We can also attempt to recognize the 
various parts of a symphony, or the 
various instruments which make up 
the orchestra. We can study rhythm, 
melody, harmony, tone color and in- 
strumentation as we listen to the 


radio, and the musical games we play 
can be as simple or as difficult as our 





knowledge permits. In short, we can 


derive just as great pleasure from 
recognizing and understanding form 


in music, as we do from the study of 
form in sports. 

For those of us who can sing or 
play musical instruments, the radio 
offers opportunities for still other 
types of active participation. In the 
privacy of our own homes we can 
play and sing along with studio or- 
chestras and vocalists, and the right 
kind of music, played and sung as it 
should be played and sung, is the 
finest kind of inspiration to correct 
participation. 

To sum up, if we are to derive the 
maximum musical benefits from the 
radio we must learn to use it intel- 
ligently. This implies, first of all, 
planned listening. That is, we must 
study the schedule of our local radio 
stations, and make a definite effort to 
tune in on those programs that will 
contribute to our appreciation of good 
music. 

The Radio Institute of the Audible 
Arts publishes monthly bulletins list- 
ing recommended offerings in the 
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field of music, as well as_ those 
variety, talks, comedy, drama, spo 
special events and short-wave. 


bulletins should: prove valuable 


music lovers, as should the brochurg 


on various aspects of radio music p 
pared for the Institute by Peter ¥ 


Dykema, Professor of Music Eduey. 
tion at Teachers College, Columbjy 


University. These and other Instity 
publications are furnished, 
charge, upon request to the 
Broadway, New York City. 

Using these and other trustworthy 
guides to radio music, we should liste 
to good music as frequently 
as possible. Of course, jf 
we enjoy popular music 
there is no reason why we 
should not listen to that, 
too; but we should reali 
that it is only a part of th 
greater field of music which 
radio stands ready to bring 
us. 

That the musical taste 
of the nation have improved 
is obvious. Whether or no 
they will continue to im 
prove depends upon the lis. 
tening public. This requires 
not only that we should 
listen to worthwhile pr 
grams, but that we shoul 
write to the broadcasters 
and sponsors of such pr 
grams, expressing our ap 
preciation of their efforts 
and our requests for add: 


tional programs of equal 
merit. In this way, the 
quality of music on the 
radio will be maintained, 


and we will all achieve ner 
and greater standards of appreciatio 
and more hours of pleasure. 
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The Vicar Saves the Day 


(Concluded from page 8) 


table hag! We'll eat in pleasant company. 
Lanpiapy: I hope you'll not be too oF 


fended. A_ pleasant dinner, gentlema 
good-day. 
Go.psmituH: Good-day, Landlady, 


Steps receding. Voices fading. 

Jounson: At the Turk’s-head tavem 
. savory herring and a bowl of 
broth .. . We'll meet the others there. 
and drink to England’s newest novelist .« 
Oliver Goldsmith. 

Announcer: It was not long befor 
Oliver Goldsmith found himself famots 
The Vicar of Wakefield, which he had 
finished with a threatening umbrella 
over his head, became the most talk 
novel in London. And Oliver paid tht 
Landlady two months in advance, @ 
bought the landlady’s son a large and itr 
digestible quantity of his favorite ¢ 
—barley sugar. 

This play was presented through ? 
courtesy of Scholastic, The American 
School Weekly. 

Copyrighted, 1935, by Scholastic Corpont 
tion, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. E™ 
burgh, Pa. All rights reseroete 
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abused 


ERHAPS some day it will come 

to pass that all who speak before 

the microphone will be com- 

pelled to pass a test in general 
pronunciation and the simple rudi- 
ments of English grammar. We hear 
a good deal of complaining about the 
way children talk today but when even 
adults sink to the level of what we so 
constantly hear over the air, we should 
not expect too much from the younger 
generation. 

When a critic on an internationally 
known metropolitan daily newspaper 
can speak without a tremor of the 
Amurican people and of the derissive 
laughter of the crowd, we cannot won- 
der that others should do the same or 
even worse. As a matter of fact, the 
word America is so generally pro- 
nounced Amurica that the correct 
sound has almost a foreign ring in our 
ears. 

There are a great many seckertaries 
spoken of on the radio, for what used 
to be a secretary is apparently quite 
another thing today. A cadet of West 
Point, with the aecent very marked 
upon the cad syllable, is something 
entirely novel and was recently intro- 
duced by one of the enterprising news 
recorders of a leading daily. Deetroit, 
deetective, deecline and deecayed, with 
a firm emphasis on the dee, are such 
ordinary occurrences that one finds 
oneself hesitating a moment before 
pronouncing these words. Exquisite, 
with a strong accent on the quiz is 
usually much more generally used 
by radio performers than the ap- 
proved dictionary pronunciation. 

Many of the popular male singers of 
our choicest and most edifying popu- 
lar songs and our many comedians, say 
“wid” for “with” and “de” for “the,” 
with an equanimity which is decidedly 
disconcerting to their hearers. It is 
with a distinct feeling of pleasure that 
we hear these small words so clearly 
Pronounced that there is no possible 
shadow of doubt as to what they are 
really intended to be. » 

The German language is sometimes 
most cruelly maligned but the pro- 
nunciation of many French words is 
often so original that it seems as if 
We were being introduced to an en- 
tirely new language—a sort of Franco- 
Americana, which is composed of a 
general medley of the words of both 
nations. “Lingeries”’ is perhaps the most 
d word in the French tongue— 
this side of the water at least. It 
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nouncers’ &nglish 


By KITTY PARSONS 


is generally pronounced “longera’, 
with a long a, as in ape, although 
“linger-ie’, with a plain American 
linger for the first two syllables, is 
also in high favor. Route is almost 
universally dubbed “‘rowdte” (ou as in 
out), while naive, enfant, petit and 
dozens of other common little words 
which we hear almost daily, are given 
whatever twist best suits the individ- 
ual taste of the speaker himself. The 
French “chic”, is often a pure and 
simple little “chick” with no apologies 
to anyone at all, and the more digni- 
fied and worthy palaces Versailles, 
Luxemburg, Fontainebleau and _ the 
Tuileries, are sometimes almost unrec- 
ognizable to the human ear. 

Proper names are among the most 
long suffering of all the ill-treated 
words which we constantly hear, al- 
though one or two radio announcers 
show that they have given time and 
consideration to their correct pronun- 
ciation. No one could reasonably be 
expected to pronounce every foreign 
word or unusual name correctly, but 
those who speak in public owe it to 
their hearers and to their own position 
to make every effort to look up and 
study the words with which they are 
not familiar before they attempt to 
use them at all. 

We hear of professionals and ‘“‘ama- 
tures’; of “mathmatics” and “‘ath-e- 
letics”’, and of the appalling “heighth” 
of many buildings, as often as if the 
“h” were really on the end of the 
word. We can tell anyone from the 
region of Boston, because he is almost 
sure to drop his proper “‘r’s” and to 
put them in where they have no place, 
as in ‘collar’, which he generally pro- 
nounces “corller’; ‘“‘storcking” for 
“stocking”; “borx” for “box”; “por- 
ter” for “potter”. 

The simple little vowel, “u,” seems 
to be a great source of trouble to most 


speakers. Some of them take pleasure 
in talking about “skules”, when they 
mean ‘“‘schools’; “tu” for “too”, 
“gude” for “good”; when the “o” 
sound is entirely obvious and the only 
permissible pronunciation for these 
words. 

The real ‘u” sound, which is so 
often wrongly used where we should 
hear the double “o’, is just as fre- 
quently neglected or completely over- 
looked by many speakers. Although 
we do not hear quite so many “dookes” 
as we used to—perhaps because this 
word has been so often made a subject 
of ridicule in comedy—we still hear 
a good deal about our golden ‘“‘oppor- 
toonities’”’; things which are very “op- 
portoone”’; “‘toones” which are played 
on the piano; people who are “‘intro- 
dooced” to us; “noo” for “new”, 
“nooes” while it is ‘“news’’; ‘‘avenoo” 
for ‘“‘avenue”; “dooty” for “duty”; 
“stoodent” for “student; “‘institoo- 
tions” which we visit and thousands 
of other words where the poor little 
“u” vowel is ignored. 

The letter ‘“w”, although not sub- 
ject to the same abuse and neglect 
which is suffered by his little brother, 
“uv”, must likewise endure a certain 
amount of indignity when this letter 
is continually pronounced as “‘double- 
yer” instead of “double-u’. This is 
sometimes heard in the spelling of 
words, and again in the pronunciation 
of such nouns as “pillar” for “pil- 
low” and ‘“‘winder” for “window”. In 
the words ‘“‘was” the “‘w” is always 
pronounced correctly but a sensitive’ 
ear must now and then cringe when it 
hears somebody say that without any 
doubt he “wuz” there. This poor 
little word might fit in with the “de” 
and ‘wid’, which were meant to be 
called ‘“‘the” and “with”. 

At the present moment 

(Concluded on page 27) 


there 
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W. H. AUDEN 


F all our lives we had seen only yellow 
I birds, and suddenly a green bird 
should appear we would cry: “But 
that isn’t a bird, for it isn’t yellow.” Later 
we would change our notion and admit 
the green bird into our idea of birds. So 
it is with poets. W. H. Auden, the most 
outstanding of the young English poets, 
is a bird of another color. A graduate of 
Oxford, a radical in politics, he is still in 
his twenties. His highly original work is 
causing us to adjust to some degree our 
conception of what poetry is. 

As may be seen in his Poems, published 
in this country last year, Auden’s range 
is broad, reaching from poems of lyric 
beauty to robust satire on modern life. Al- 
though his work sometimes seems wilfully 
obscure, the difficulty usually is that he 
draws on a different range of knowledge 
and experience than we are used to in 
poetry. We think you might be interested 
in one reader’s interpretation of a single 
poem. It is important to realize that we 
can enjoy a poem without understanding 
its meaning; it is often more important 
to understand its feeling. 


XVI 


It was Easter as I walked in the public 
gardens 

Hearing the frogs exhaling from the pond, 

Watching traffic of magnificent cloud 

Moving without anxiety on open sky— 

Season when lovers and writers find 

An altering speech for altering things, 

An emphasis on new names, on the arm 

A fresh hand with fresh power. 

But thinking so I came at once 

Where solitary man sat weeping on a 
bench, 

Hanging his head down, with his mouth 
distorted 

Helpless and ugly as an embryo chicken. 


So I remember all of those whose death 

Is necessary condition of the season’s set- 
ting forth, 

Who sorry in this time look only back 

To Christmas intimacy, a winter dialogue 

Fading in silence, leaving them in tears. 

And recent particulars come to mind; 

The death by cancer of a once hated 
master, 

A friend’s analysis of his own failure, 

Listened to at intervals throughout the 
winter 

At different hours and in different rooms. 

But always with success of others for 
comparison, ‘ 

The happiness, for instance, of my friend 
Kurt Groote, 

Absence of fear in Gerhart Meyer 

From the sea, the truly strong man. 

A ’bus ran home then, on the public 

ground 
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LITERARY LEADS 


For facts more thrilling than fiction, 
read Karl Baarslag’s SOS to the Rescug 


A! 


Lay fallen bicycles like huddled corpses: 

No chattering valves of laughter empha- 
sized 

Nor the swept gown ends of a gesture 
stirred 

The sessile hush: until a sudden shower 

Fell willing into grass and closed the day, 

Making choice seem a necessary error. 


The first four lines give the poem’s set- 
ting: the public gardens; the occasion: a 
meditative walk; and the time: Easter, 
period of the year’s new life. Here the 
description only seems unconventional; if 
it appalls you, substitute croaking for ex- 
haling; the coming and going for traffic; 
and moving calmiy for Moving without 
anxiety. 

Lines five to eight give a traditional in- 
terpretation of spring as a season of 
change, renewal of strength. 

The last four lines of the first stanza 
have in meaning two depths. The first 
meaning is the picture of a man, evidently 
in trouble, weeping on a bench. The com- 
parison of his helplessness and ugliness to 
an embryo chicken is not only true to the 
picture (have we not all seen the man on 
the bench, head hanging down, mouth dis- 
torted?), but the reference to the embryo 
chicken relates him to the theme of spring, 
to that which has its life before it. The 
poet often leaves out a, an, and the with- 
out heightening any effect of the poem, 
but when he uses no a before solitary man, 
he does intensify the meaning, so that the 
figure on the bench is not merely one man, 
but Man. And it is Mankind weeping, 
“Helpless and ugly as an embryo chicken.” 
with the suggestion of new life, new de- 
velopment before Mankind. 

In the first two lines of the second 
stanza, the poet considers that there must 
be certain deaths before Man’s season of 
“fresh power” can really set forth. These 
two lines suggest several undertones. For 
instance, the death of Christ in this season 
in order that there might be new life; 
also, he may be thinking of the revolutions 
which have preceded changes in the social 
order of Mankind (look to your history). 
And whose death does the poet consider 
necessary? Those who, “sorry in this 
time” when Man’s new season is about to 
come, look only to the past. In the rest 
of the stanza the poet contrasts particular 
cases of death and failure with cases of 
happiness and daring. 

The last stanza refers again to the pub- 
lic place. The poet’s mood is to see the 
bicycles as corpses. Sessile refers to leaves 
and stems; if the poet had said “leafy 
hush” would you have been disturbed? 
With the rain falling “willing into the 
grass” closing the day, Nature moves 
without decision toward Spring, making 
the necessity of choice (Man’s) seem a 
“necessary error”. 


DOROTHY EMERSON 


The poem above is reprinted from Poems, by 
W. H. Auden, copyright, 1934, by permission of 
Random House, publishers. 


SCHOLASTIC” 


(Oxford Univ. Pres). In it the author, g 
radio man himself, tells the history of 
CQD and SOS; of Jack Binns, the hero 
of the first great sea disaster where logs 
of life was avoided by the use of Wireless; 
and most of the other sinkings and burp. 
ings at sea down to and including the 
Morro Castle last year. We especially 
recommend the chapter on the sinking of 
the Vestris (S.S. San Pedro to you) for 
a factual, actual description of what hap- 
pened on the boat and more especially jp 
the radio shack that night. 


Any budding author who wants to find 
out about Radio Writing should read the 
book of that name by Peter Dixon, well- 
known continuity writer for NBC. (Cen- 
tury Co.) Here’s the place to find out 
the methods used in training writers for 
the various branches of radio; about tech. 
nique of presenting plays; marketing radio 
script and ideas; about broadcast humor, 
melodrama and mystery sketches; and 
about future possibilities in radio, includ- 
ing television. The book also contains five 
radio scripts well worth studying. 


The Nation has just announced its New 
Year’s Roll of Honor of “Americans who 
deserve the applause of their countrymen.” 
Of the 27 names on it, 7 are of especial in- 
terest to English students interested in the 


world of books: 

Edwin R. A. Seligman, editor in chief, Alvin 
Johnson, associate editor, and the Editorial Board 
of the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, now 
complete in fifteen volumes, for a liberaf-and in- 
telligent treatment of controversial issues in which 
the contributions of the various social sciences are 
skillfully integrated. 

James T. Farrell, for the completion with Judg- 
ment Day of his trilogy of the Chicago streets, one 
of the most significant and powerful works of the 
imagination in contemporary letters. 

Walter Millis, for his timely and_penetrati 
analysis in The Road to War of the forces which 
drew us into the World War. 

Vincent Sheean, for writing in Personal History 
an autobiography which is at the same time a 
revealing report of the social and political upheavals 
of our time and a candid study of the growth ofa 
man’s mind and spirit under the impact of those 
events. 

Helen Jerome, for her stage adaptation of Pride 
and Prejudice, and to the producers and actors of 
that delightful exhibition. 

Maxwell Anderson, for Winterset, an interest 
ing attempt to treat a contemporary theme in terms 
of elevated tragedy, and Jo Mielziner for his 
beautiful stage designs for the play. 

Clifford Odets and the Group Theater for the 
production of Mr. Odets’s two plays, Waiting for 
Lefty and Awake and Sing. 


When Francis Hackett, author of Henry 
VIII walked into a theater in Ireland 
recently and saw the movie The Private 
Life of Henry VIIT which you'll remen- 
ber as one of the leading films of 198, 
he “saw paraded across the screen the 
living evidence of interpretations I 
gleaned by laborious years of detailed 1 
search,” and promptly brought suit 
plagiarism against the producers of tt 
movie. There’s a million dollars in it fF 
him if he wins. = 
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Several readers have asked us la' 
about getting names and addresses 
boys and girls in foreign parts, with 
to correspond. One of the following 
dresses will give you this information: 1i® 
International Friendship League, . 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass.; My Friend 
Abroad, Dr. Sven V. Knudsen, 248 Boyle 
ton St., Boston, Mass.; Student Forum @ 
International Relations, 521 Phelan Bldg 


San Francisco, Calif. id 
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Federal 


OMMERCIAL radio _ broad- 

casting faces the likelihood of 

increased Federal regulation, 

and possible governmental op- 
eration if pending bills are enacted 
by Congress. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor is prepared to launch 
an intensive drive for public owner- 
ship of radio. 

Some people are advocating the 
break up of the three large chains, 
others demand less advertising on the 
air, and many are crying for a gen- 
eral “housecleaning.” That last real- 
location of wave lengths was in 1928, 
and there are now 625 stations operat- 
ing. Only forty stations have clear 
channels, and all but three of these 
are affiliated with the large radio 
chains. 

The Chairman of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Anning S. 
Prall, declares that that body is op- 
posed to Federal control. They point 
to political operations in foreign coun- 
tries as undesirable. Another objec- 
tion is the vast sum of money which 
would be needed to take over existing 
stations and operate them. 

The first of the 27 laws enacted by 
Congress dealing with radio com- 
munications was in 1910. It was not 
until then that the Federal Govern- 
ment was given power to regulate 
common carriers engaged in wire or 
wireless communication. At this time 
Congress passed a law giving the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
limited jurisdiction over these agen- 
cies. This law applied to telephone 
and telegraph, and did not affect 
radio communication. In June of the 


same year, the President approved the 
first radio bill passed by Congress. It 
was merely a safety measure, requir- 
ing certain 


ocean steamers to. be 








David Sarnoff, 


William S. Paley, 


President, Radio President, Colum- 
Ofporation of bia Broadcasting 
America. System. 
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How Far Should It Go? 


By Walter B. Emery, M. A. 


Department of Speech, University of Wisconsin, 
Formerly on Staff of Federal Communications Commission 


equipped with apparatus and oper- 
ators for radio communication. In 
July, 1912, another act was approved 
by the President, extending the pro- 
visions of the former one in order to 
insure greater safety to life at sea. 
An act approved in August, 1912, was 
designed to put the radio industry 
under more complete Federal control. 
It gave to the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor authority to grant licenses. 
A public resolution was passed by 
Congress in 1918 empowering the 
President to assume control of tele- 
graph, telephone, marine cable, and 
radio in time of war. Several reso- 
lutions were later passed authoriz- 
ing participation in international con- 
ferences to consider questions relating 
to international communications, the 
operation and management of govern- 
ment radio stations, and other mat- 
ters concerning radio broadcasting. 
Legal questions had begun to com- 
plicate the administration of the 1912 
radio law. As is well known, broad- 
casting did not begin in a popular 
way until the year 1921, and there 
were practically no precedents to fol- 
low. Though only 90 channels were 
available, 732 licensed broadcasters 
took to the air. The result was chaos, 
and the Commission ruled 150 sta- 
tions off the air. The courts were 
flooded with litigation contesting the 
authority of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, following his attempts to exer- 


cise control over broadcasting sta- 
tions. In 1926, in the case of United 


States vs. Zenith Radio Corporation, 
the Court of Appeals held that a sta- 
tion owner could not be punished for 
disregarding a frequency assignment 
made by the Secretary of Commerce. 
Following this decision, the Attorney 
General ruled that the Secretary of 
Commerce had no authority to control 
the industry by limiting the time of 
stations on the air, limiting the power 
used or the frequency they would 
occupy. This made _ it~ impossible 
under the existing law to regulate 
effectively the radio industry. 

Many problems in the field of radio 
communication were developing. The 
public became concerned and de- 
manded that the government take im- 
mediate steps to solve them. As 
George Henry Payne, Federal Com- 
munications Commissioner, in a 
speech before the Harvard University 





Anning S. Prall, Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission. 


Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration on May 14, 1935, said: 
“Waves and power were used at will no 
matter how prejudicial to the operations 
of other stations. Interference was so 
common that little practical use could be, 
made of this great invention. The public 
interest required that immediate action be 
taken to regulate operations over the air.” 


To meet this public demand, Con- 
gress passed the Radio Act of 1927. 
This act provided for the creation of 
a Federal Radio Commission consist- 
ing of five members with full powers 
of regulation for one year, after which 
time the authority was to be vested 
in the Secretary of Commerce, with 
the Commission acting in an advisory 
capacity and as a board of appeals. 
The Commission failed to finish its 
work in the one year, and its life was 
extended for a second year. By the 
Act of December 18, 1929, it was pro- 
vided that all powers under the Radio 
Act of 1927 would “continue to be 
vested in and exercised by the Com- 
mission until otherwise provided by 
law.” On July 20, 1932, the Presi- 
dent, pursuant to legislation passed 
by Congress, issued an_ executive 
order abolishing the Radio Division 
in the Department of Commerce, and 
transferring the duties, powers and 
functions of this division to the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission. 

A general feeling had been develop- 
ing for a number of years that there 
was a need for some centralized 
agency with jurisdiction over inter- 
state communications. Radio broad- 
casting was under the jurisdiction of 
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the Federal Radio Commission; the 
Interstate Commerce Commission had 
exercised limited jurisdiction over in- 
terstate telephone and telegraph car- 
riers; minor jurisdictions had been 
vested in the Postmaster General and 
the Chief Executive. It was felt that 
this division of authority and lack of 
centralization made regulation inef- 
fective. 


Investigation Begun 


It was this state of affairs in the 
summer of 1933 that prompted the 
President to conduct an investigation. 
The Secretary of Commerce appointed 
an interdepartmental committee on 
communications to consider a national 
communications policy. After this 
committee had made a careful study 
of the subject, it recommended the 
establishment of a Federal commis- 
sion to which would be transferred 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission over common 
carriers by wire or. wireless, of the 
Federal Radio Commission over radio, 
and of the Postmaster General over 
telegraph companies and their lines. 
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Marcus in New York Times 


“This is the Voice of the People Speaking.” 


In accordance with this report, on 
February 26, 1934, the President 
recommended to Congress the crea- 


tion of such a commission. 
Following this message of 


President, Congress passed the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, which pro- 
vided for the establishment of the 





Nor, despite all the loose talk about 
it, has there ever been authentic evi- 
dence of one single instance, under 
this or any previous Administration, 
wherein anyone connected with the 
Federal government has ever inter- 
fered to prevent any opposition speak- 
er from being heard or to restrict 
him in whatever he has chosen to say. 

* * * 


There is no such thing as complete 
freedom of speech . . . Society for 
its own protection, and from a sense 
of general decency, actually does cir- 
cumscribe speech or publication of 
any kind, and holds, furthermore, 
that whoever knowingly assists in any 
forbidden utterance, whether oral or 
in print, is jointly guilty with the 
originator thereof. 

* + ” 

The real question is this: is there 
as much ‘freedom from restraint in 
the use of radio as in the use of the 
press, or of the human voice in pub- 
lic? The answer is: No. Radio ut- 
terance is definitely restricted in ways 
that do not apply to other forms of 
publication, and to that extent radio 


is censored. 
* * * 


The whole weight of custom and 
law is to the effect that the Commis- 
sion... may consider program qual- 
ity and content in passing on applica- 
tions for the renewal of broadcast 
licenses . . . Every broadcaster in the 
country lives in abject fear of what 
the Commission may do. 

* * * 

Broadcasting, from its very nature, 

is a doubly limited monopoly. It is 





Censorship of Radio 


Extracts from an article, “Is Radio Censored?” by Henry Adams Bellows, 
former member of the Federal Radio Commission, and former vice-president 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System. 


(Harper’s Magazine, Nov., 1935.) 


restricted, first, by the technical re- 

quirement that there shall be no more 

than a certain number of stations; 

second, by the hard fact that there 

are only so many hours in the day. 
+ - * 


. it must be remembered that a 
network, and also each _ individual 
station associated with it, may be 
held liable by the courts for any de- 
famatory utterance it sends out, even 
though it may show that it had no 
possible way of knowing that such 
defamation was contemplated. Like- 
wise, it is liable in the court of public 
opinion for anything that may be re- 
garded as offensive—and the radio 
audience is a very different matter 
from the more or less selected body 
of readers of any publication. 

* * * 


... the only possible answer to the 
question “Is the radio censored?” is 
an unqualified “Yes.” It is censored 
by the Federal Communication Com- 
mission, despite the law, through in- 
terference with program quality and 
content, made possible by the threat 
of refusal to renew licenses; it is 
censored by the broadcasters them- 
selves because, owing: to the limita- 
tions of facilities, they cannot do 
otherwise. 

* oa * 

The only answer (to radio control) 
is in a fuller recognition by the broad- 
casters and the public of the vast 
responsibility which the possession of 
such arbitrary power entails, and the 
replacement of such executives as see 
in radio simply a means for making 
money by persons with a truer sense 
of their obligations to society. 











present Federal Communications Com. 
mission. 

Section 1 of the Act states the gep. 
eral purposes for which the Commis. 
sion was created. It reads as follows: 



































































“For the purpose of regulating interstate 
and foreign commerce in communication 
by wire and radio so as to make available 
so far as possible, to all the people of the 
United States a rapid, efficient, nationwide, 
and world-wide wire and radio commypj- 
cation service with adequate facilities gf 
reasonable charges, for the purpose of 
the national defense, and for the pur. 
pose of securing a more effective execution 
of this policy by centralizing authority § two 
heretofore granted by law to _ several usua 
agencies, and by granting additional tion 
authority with respect to interstate and fi 
foreign commerce in wire and radio com. am 


munication, there is hereby created a com. two 
mission to be known as the Federal Com- As 
munications Commission, which shall be to ol 


constituted as hereinafter provided, and fi 
which shall execute and enforce the pro- _ 
visions of this Act.” from 


On July 11, 1934, the Federal .. 
Communications Commission was or ee 


ganized with three divisions as an- cath 
thorized by the Act. Division No. 1 th 


is the Broadcast Division, having L 
jurisdiction over all matters pertain ff . ~° 
: ‘ : al in th 
ing to radio broadcasting. Division tist 
No. 2 is the Telegraph Division, with th , 
jurisdiction over all matters relating oh 


to record communication by wire, a 
radio or cable. Division No. 3 is the he 
Telephone Division, with jurisdiction § '?° 
over all matters pertaining to tele- - 
phone communication. os 
Members of Commission the i 

The Commission consists of seven Preve 
members, all men long acquainted § being 


with the field of radio communica § 10. 
tions, Anning S. Prall, Chairman, was grapl 
for twelve years a member of Cong “TE 
gress, and before that served thre fi 
terms as president of the Board of To 
Education in New York City. Other know 


members are Judge Eugene O. Sykes § 4d t 

Mississippi, one of the five original depen 

members of the Commission; Thad H. § Prope 
man 


Brown, Ohio, who has been general 
counsel since 1929; Paul A. Walker, knowr 
former professor at the University of also r 
Oklahoma; Irwin Stewart, Texas § Prope: 


lawyer who served as United States pring 
Department of State assistant solici- broad 
tor and taught at the University en 

e st 


Texas; Norman S. Case, former gor 














ernor of Rhode Island; and George dows. 
H. Payne, New York attorney and 18 she 
editor. In | 

Mr. Sykes, chairman of the broad § vera 
cast division of the Commission, is} have i 
now arranging for a hearing on radid oy | 
policies, and important changes may = P 
be made. Should the government - of 
censor all programs or would this rol ri 
violate the intent of the law? Is our Many 
present commercial system practical! switch: 
Are people receiving the best poss! : pe: 
service? What are the limits of the a the 
Commission’s powers? These # ee 
only a few of the questions that pene st 







be asked. 
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Radio—A New Technical Vocation 


RADIO broadcast _ station 

consists of a studio and a 

radio transmitter. In the 

smaller local stations these 
two are located in the same building, 
usually separated by only a _ parti- 
tion, and in this case the technical 
staff consists of one, or at the most, 
two men. 

As the station increases in power, 
to obtain greater coverage it has been 
found advisable to separate the studio 
from the transmitter by some con- 
siderable distance, in some _ cases 
thirty miles or more. Let us consider 
the technical features involved in the 
operation of one of these larger sta- 
tions. 

Located at some convenient point 
in the community easily accessible to 
artists and performers is that part of 
the system known as the studio. This 
part consists of a group of sound- 
proof rooms. The reason for sound- 
proofing, of course, is to prevent out- 
side noises from entering the room 
and interfering with the program. 

The room must also be treated on 
the inside with material which will 
prevent echoes or reverberation from 
being built up or generated within the 
room. It is in such rooms (See photo- 
graph, p. 21) that most broadcasts are 
carried on, and it is here that we meet 
our first technical employee. 

To pick up the sound, a device 
known as a microphone is employed, 
and the success of the performance 
depends to a large extent on the 
proper placement of this device. The 
man responsible for its location is 
known as a studio engineer. He is 
also responsible for maintaining the 
proper volume or level of the program 
during the broadcast. Throughout the 
broadcasts he sits in a little room ad- 
jacent to and from which he can view 
the studio through sound proof win- 
dows. The bottom picture on page 
18 shows this control room. 

In the larger systems employing 
several studios, it is customary to 
have in addition to the studio control 
toom a master control room.. From 
this point a group of men supervise 
the operation of the individual con- 
trol room and in this way prevent 
Many errors that might arise when 
switching from one studié to another. 
The master control shown in Figure 
2 is that of the National Broadcasting 
Company’s Chicago unit. It controls 
nine studios, and in addition, directs 
Programs to two_ transmitters 


By J. K. Whatteker 


Chief Instructor, R.C.A. Institutes, Inc. 


(WMAQ and WENR) and two net- 
works. . 

From this point our program goes 
out over telephone lines to the trans- 
mitter which, as previously mentioned, 
may be located some distance from the 
studio. Such a station, that of WOR 
located at Carteret, N. J., is shown 
in Figure 3. It also has control rooms 
of its own. A station of this type, 
with its antenna equipment, building, 
and land, represents an investment of 
approximately $250,000. 

Up to this point the program has 
been carried over wires much as a 
telephone conversation is carried on. 
Therefore, a thorough knowledge of 
telephone technique is necessary. 
Communication between the master 
control and the transmitter, as well 
as between the studio and the master 
control, is more often than not main- 
tained by telegraph circuits. 

It is therefore evident that a broad- 
cast engineer who has received a good 
general training in Electrical Com- 
munication is not limited to radio 
broadcasting alone, but that his train- 
ing is equally applicable to other 
forms of electrical communication and 
branches of the radio industry. He 
even has the knowledge necessary as 
a foundation for that magical applica- 
tion of the future Television. 


Technical Positions in Broadcasting 
In the foregoing analysis of the 
broadcasting plant, the technical em- 


ployees may be divided into two 
groups: 1. Studio Engineers. 2. 


Transmitter Engineers. 

At the studio we find not only 
studio engineers, but supervising en- 
gineers, master control engineers, 
maintenance engineers, field engineers, 
and over the entire group an operating 
engineer and a Chief engineer. 

In most organizations the new 
technical employee is placed in train- 
ing for a few weeks, after which he 
takes up his duties as a studio engin- 
eer handling the less important pro- 
grams. Promotion to the higher 
grades follows a fairly definite order. 

Employees at radio transmitters 
must not only have a good technical 
training but must also undergo a gov- 
ernment examination upon the suc- 
cessful completion of which he is is- 
sued a license to operate a radio trans- 
mitter of the type on which he was 
examined. A _ Radiotelephone First 
Class License is required to operate 
a radio broadcast transmitter. 


A field engineer is one who carries 
his studio control room with him from 
place to place. He attends sports 
events and special broadcasts that 
cannot be brought into the studio. 
Sometimes his pick-ups are at points 
where no wire line facilities exist. In 
such cases, he even carries a small 
radio transmitter to send the program 
to the studio where it is put on the 
wire lines which carry it to the main 
transmitter or to the networks. In 
this case the field engineer would also 
require a government  operator’s 
license. 

Since radio is practically a public 
service, the worker in this industry 
finds that Saturdays, Sundays, and 
holidays bring no respite to his la- 
bors. A considerable number of the 
radio employees are engaged in those 
phases of the industry which may be 
classified as entertainment, and they 
must therefore work hardest during 
the hours when most people play. 
Their rest days usually come on the 
work days of others. 

While the manufacturing division 
of the radio industry is affected by 
economic conditions, the operating di- 
vision of the radio companies seem to 
suffer less from the violent economic 
disturbances which harass our country 
from time to time. 


Salaries paid are commensurate 
with those in other communication 
fields and permit relatively high 


standards of living. As to working 
conditions, probably in few industries 
are conditions more attractive and 
healthful than radio. There are few 
opportunities for the physically handi- 
capped, however, in this profession. 


High School Training 


In high school every well-learned 
lesson in mathematics and physics is 
another step towards the ultimate goal 
for those who expect to make electri- 
cal communication their profession. 
In fact, every scientific subject studied 
by the student trains his mind the 
more thoroughly to see things from 
the viewpoint of the scientist. Second 
only in importance to the scientific 
subjects is the ability to express one- 
self in clear, concise English. In 
many technical positions this last 
mentioned attribute is placed ahead 
of technical knowledge. 

At the earliest possible moment 


(Concluded on page 22) 
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Top—The new 
WOR = 50,000- 
watt transmitter 
at Carteret, 
N. J. General 
view of the 
front, showing 
the transmitter 
control desk in 
the center of 
the room. (See 
page 17.) 
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Center—The ma- 
ter-control room of 
N. B. C.’s Chicago 
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the equipment of send in 
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control room. At the 
right is the studio en- 
gineer operating the 
apparatus by which 
volume is controlled. 
To his right, through 
sound-proof windows, 
the entertainers can 
be seen. The man at 
the left is timing the 

program. + 
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HERE is nothing as old as yes 
I terday’s newspaper’—such is the 


slogan of the American press. 
Through its well-organized news-gathering 
forces and the mechanical perfection 


of high-speed printing presses the news- 
paper has made rapid progress in speed- 
ing the dissemination of news. 

Now, a new competitor, radio, has ap- 
peared on the news front. Opposing the 
mechanical press, radio trotted forth its 
servant—the ether waves. While presses 
spouted out papers at thousands an hour 
and trucks dashed through the streets 
distributing the editions, radio flashed 
its news to listeners with the speed of 
light—186,000 miles per second. Every 
day radio took the edge off the newspaper 
headlines by flashing reports minutes be- 
fore the newspapers could reach the 
streets, or hours before they would be 
read in homes. 

Although some newspaper owners were 
worried by this competition, most news- 
papermen agreed with the editor who re- 
marked calmly, “Radio will never sup- 
plant the newspaper. Housewives can’t use 
radio programs to wrap up fruit jars 
during the canning season.” The dis- 
tinguished critic of newspapers, Silas Bent, 
also postponed the day of judgment by 
writing in the American Mercury, 
“Breathes there a man with imagination 
so dead that he will read in nine point 
type a verbatim report of a ‘fireside chat’ 
by the President after he has listened ‘to 
that ingratiating voice on the air? No, 
but somebody may want to refer to it a 
year later, in order to accuse Mr. Roose- 
velt of an inconsistency. And so with other 
news, of greater or less importance, there 
remains, then, a function for the daily or 
weekly press as a reference reservoir, even 
after spot news has lost its pulling power.” 
But the latest development in the field of 
radio science aims to hurdle the “fruit 
jar” argument and the opinion expressed 
by Bent, 

_ Scientists claim, in the near future, we 
shall see a miracle of news dissemination— 
the delivery of news in printed form 
through the very air itself. The develop- 
ment of facsimile on a gigantic scale, with 
teceiving sets in every home, will bring 
this about. These facsimile sets will be 
nothing less than miniature printing 
presses, controlled remotely, recording the 
news of the world together with photo- 
gtaphs, drawings and half-tone cuts, all 
of it transmitted instantaneously, by radio, 














through the ether. 
Television is almost developed to where 
Scan be sold at a price within the reach 
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News War 


in the Air 


By Frank Latham 


of citizens of moderate income, and the 
sending of photographs by wireless is 
widely in use. Therefore, in five years or 
so, we may see facsimile ready for the 
market. 

But, since facsimile is in the future, let 
us consider the present fight between radio 
newscasting and the press for the right to 
serve the public. About fifteen years ago 
radio first began broadcasting news before 
it appeared in print. Newspapers gave it 
much publicity because radio was con- 
sidered just a toy and advertisers, too, 
thought it a plaything. In 1930 the press 
began turning against radio, and the Asso- 
ciated Press obtained an injunction in 
South Dakota to prevent radio stations 
from picking up its news. The AP re- 
ceived a set-back when a Federal Judge 
upheld the right of Radio Station KVOS, 
of Bellingham, Washington, to broadcast 
news taken from newspapers in that vicin- 
ity, and ruled the AP had no property 
rights in news after publication. This 
decision was appealed and, very recently, 
the U. S. Court of Appeals granted an 
injunction against KVOS. This court de- 
clared the taking of such news, and the 
broadcasting of it in advertising pro- 
grams, was unfair competi*ion. 

Despite the attacks of the press, the de- 
mand for radio news grew. As Isabelle 
Keating recorded in a recent issue of The 
Nation, “News-broadcasts were popular 
and increasingly profitable. Advertisers 
were happy to pay thumping sums for the 
privilege of touting cigars or bathroom 
fixtures before, during, and after a pro- 
gram of swift-moving vivid news-stories.” 
Independent stations formed newsgather- 
ing services and the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System also entered the field. During 
the winter of 1934 the press associations 
and radio chains conferred on the prob- 
lem of who should be the first to give the 
news. Radio yielded to the newspapers 
and “a news-strangling press-radio set-up” 
was established to discourage the broad- 
casting of fresh news and prevent the 
chain radio stations from allowing such 
news to be sponsored by advertisers. But 
since the networks owned but 28 stations 
and were associated with but 150 of the 
600 in the country, the independents were 
far too numerous and powerful to make 
any agreement, such as the press-radio 
pact, effective for long. 

After the independents tried to organize 
a cooperative newsgathering agency, Her- 
bert Moore, an official in the disbanded 
Columbia Broadcasting System’s news or- 
ganization, got three backers to put up 
$50,000 each and formed the Transradio 
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Press Service. Long-term contracts were 
negotiated with radio stations and a $100,- 
00 income was assured to cover operating 
expenses for at least nine months. The 
organization struggled along and suddenly 
an event occurred which gave it a big 
boost. The Press-Radio Bureau sent out 
the famous flash that Bruno Richard 
Hauptmann was not guilty, and followed 
it a few minutes later with a frantic cor- 
rection, but Transradio, meanwhile, had 
carried the correct verdict. 

In less than two years, Transradio 
gained 250 clients and also now serves 30 
newspapers. It later formed a new or- 
ganization, the Radio News Association, 
which develops and perfects the delivery 
of flash news by short-wave telegraphy. 
This service is necessary for the remote 
and not-too-wealthy stations which cannot 
pay tolls on Transradio news a3 delivered 
by high speed printers—typewriter-like 
machines that take down messages like a 
telegraph receiver and then automatically 
write the message out. The use of these 
machines, connected with a network of 
wires throughout the country, allows 
Transradio to move its news much as ma- 
terial, in a huge factory, is transferred by 
conveyor belts. Transradio has_ fully- 
staffed bureaus in the principal cities of 
the United States and throughout the 
world. It also has staff correspondents in 
key cities in this country and _ special 
correspondents in more than 700 other 
cities and towns. The English newsgather- 
ing association, Reuters, which compares 
in organization to the Associated Press in 
America, furnishes news reports to Trans- 
radio. Reuters has a reputation for ac- 
curacy and unbiased reporting, and the 
charges, made by the American press, that 
Transradio’s foreign news is dangerous 
pro-European propaganda is not valid. 
(See article “Is a Free Press Possible?” 
by George Seldes, Schol., Oct. 26). 

While Transradio plunged ahead gain- 
ing clients, the Hearst International News 
Service and the United Press (Scripps- 
Howard) began breaking the Press-Radio 
agreement by selling news outside the 
main networks. According to Clarence C. 
Dill, former chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, “The sud- 
den determination of newspapers to com- 
pete with radio newsgathering agencies 
comes from the business manager lifting 
his voice. In other words, the newspapers 
are thinking in terms of advertising. They 
think if radio becomes more popular, 
newspaper advertising will be more diffi- 
cult to secure.” Thus, with Transradio, 

(Concluded on paye 22) 
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Field engineers operating re- 
mote pick-up equipment with 
Ford Frick and Graham Mc- A 
Namee behind them at the é 
N. B. C. microphone during 

the 1930 World Series. 


Mobile pick-up equipment, used for the broadcast of 
events that do not originate in actual radio studios. 
Trucks of this sort usually carry small transmitting sets 
to be used where there are no line wire facilities for 
hook-ups. (See the article on page 17.) 


A bird’s-eye view of the WABC (Columbia 
system) transmitting station at Wayne, New 
Jersey. It is from this point that programs 
are actually broadcast. They are carried 
to the transmitter from the main studios in Photos by National Broadcasting Company 
New York City by telephone wires. and Columbia Broadcasting System 
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Rehearsal for a dramatic program 

entitled Twenty Crowded Years, 

broadcast over the Columbia net- 
work, 


George Burns and Gracie Allen 

as you may picture them any 

Wednesday at 8:30 p.m. broad- 

casting over the Columbia net- 
work. 
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Studio No. 3 (for smaller 
musical events) of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System on the 
twenty-first floor at 485 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 





Photos by Columbia Broadcasting System 





A New Vocation 
(Concluded from page 17) 


the high school student should obtain 
full information concerning entrance 
requirements of the institution he 
intends to enter for his technical edu- 
cation. This permits carly arrange- 
ment of a proper high school course, 
and minimizes the chances of disap- 
pointment. 

While few educational institutions 
have age limits, there is a tendency 
toward restrictions in this direction 
with certain types of schools. As an 
example, while the R.C.A. Institutes 
have no age restrictions they strongly 
recommend that students under 18 
years of age who have completed their 
high school work arrange to attend 
a Junior College for two years. They 
suggest the following curriculum for 
such students: 


_ First Year Second Year 


English English 
Chemistry Physics 
Mathematics Mathematics 
~History History 
Drawing Drafting 


Psychology 


A number of very desirable tech- 
nical positions in radio require a more 
extensive general education than that 
obtained in the usual high school 
course. The above outlined Junior 
College program permits the student 
to acquire this additional training, 
and, at the same time, obtain instruc- 
tion in a number of subjects which 
will be most helpful at the profes- 
sional school. 


Professional Training 

The professional course is an or- 
ganized study of the accumulated 
knowledge and research of the ages. 
While many feel that our scientific 
world begins with Thales, who lived in 
the Sixth Century before the Christian 
Era, we can be safe in dating its im- 
portant beginning as far as electrical 
communications is concerned about 
500 years ago. 

The well organized course is based 
upon a comprehensive training in 
those two basic sciences of the uni- 
verse, Mathematics and Physics. In 
few, if any, industries does that con- 
stant change and flux prevail that one 
finds in communication. Each seem- 
ingly revolutionary discovery or 
change in method may, however, be 
traced back to some basic law of 
physics. These two subjects are then 
the bed rock foundation upon which 
our technical education is founded. 

The art of self-expression from the 
standpoint of composition of techni- 
cal papers, preparation of reports, 
and the presentation of ideas through 
the medium of sketches and drawings 
are a necessary part of the well- 
trained engineer's education. Equally 
important is a careful training in the 


application of all fundamental prin- 
ciples to modern day commercial 
equipment. This last requires exten- 
sive and modern laboratory facilities. 

Of first importance in selecting a 
technical school is the instruction 
staff. Have the instructors had con- 
siderable commercial experience? Be 
careful of professional schools having 
what is sometimes referred to as “hot 
house” instructors; that is, men who 
after graduating from an institution 
accepted positions on the faculty and 
finally arose to instructorships with- 
out having had the advantage of real 
field experience and the acquisition of 
the practical viewpoint. 

Ask yourself also: Is the institu- 
tion a part of the industry which it 
serves, and thereby in immediate con- 
tact with all late developments, or 
must they depend upon technical pub- 
lications and periodicals which are 
usually three to five months late in 
presenting new information. 

Laboratory facilities are obviously 
a most important factor. Does the 
school use modern standard commer- 
cial equipment of the type which the 
student will be required to operate 
in future work, or is the equipment 
obsolete, makeshift, or non-standard? 








News War in the Air 


(Concluded from page 19) 


INS, and UP all hacking at the Press- 
Radio pact, and the business manager of 
the newspaper protesting, the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association met in 
convention last Spring and decided to gain 
control of radio news by going back to the 
good old free-for-all days which used to 
rule in the newspaper business. It amended 
the Press-Radio pact so INS and UP 
could sell news for sponsorship, whenever 
they found it “necessary.” 

The fight then went merrily along, free- 
for-all and no apologies asked or given. 
Despite the fact that Transradio has a 
potential listening audience far greater 
than the readership of any press associa- 
tion, it still is fighting in Chicago to get 
press passes for all its staff members. The 
issuance of press passes is controlled by 
a publishers’ committee. During the Louis- 
Levinsky fight in Chicago efforts were 
made to bar Transradio from broadcast- 
ing flashes on that combat. 

Against strong competition, Transradio 
scored a “scoop” on the Hauptmann case, 
the Gold Clause decision, the Macon crash, 
and a dozen other important stories, and 
has failed to make the many over-state- 
ments which the press made in reporting 
the Italo-Ethiopian war. Transradio claims 
its speed and accuracy is maintained 
through the mobilization of hundreds of 
local correspondents, who were, in many 
cases, discarded by press _ associations 
when the press began “pooling” its news 
and taking more of it from the local 
papers. This press system saves money 
but it slows down the movement of news. 

In fighting its battle with the press, 
radio newscasting has developed a new 
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technique of writing the news. The long, 
complicated “lead” sentences, which news. 
papermen use to tell the five W’s of g 
story quickly, won’t go over the air. To 
give a-story drama and pace, the ap. 
nouncer must not be bothered with compli- 
cated sentences and extra commas. One 
journalist once remarked, “When you need 
a comma in a sentence, re-write the sen: 
tence.” Journalism may not use this maxim 
but radio writers try to. 

Since radio news stories must be short 
and dramatic as-possible to hold the lis. 
teners’ attention, the radio writer some 
times commits dangerous crimes against 
truth. Senator Dill believes radio news 
will serve the public by giving all facts 
and forcing the press, which sometimes 
buries such material, to do likewise. But 
this depends on how well radio writers 
perfect their style, shun the trivial, and 
guard against hysteria in writing dra- 
matic events. It is this hysteria which 
Stanley Walker, author of City Editor, so 
aptly called, “The Gee-Whiz school of re- 
porting.” 

To high school students, interested in 
journalism, this development of radio news 
writing should be of great interest. The 
newspaper profession is crowded and the 
tendency to consolidate newspapers and 
buy up and kill others, further decreases 
the chances for beginners. Radio news- 
casting may offer increasing opportunities 
for beginners who have a_ well-rounded 
education to become re-write men, re- 
porters, and local correspondents. 

Radio is the greatest power of mass 
communication today and it is conserva- 
tively estimated that there are over 65,000, 
000 radio listeners. These people are 
harassed by present-day problems and 
radio wants to give them instruction. But 
we, as listeners, must be vigilant that radio 
doesn’t lull us to sleep with propaganda 
instead of honestly presenting the facts 
and waking us to the chance for social: 
betterment which lie in this nation. Pro- 
tests by letter, phone and post card should 
have a gocd effect in checking offensive 
programs, and comments by newscasters 
or commentators which dodge the truth. 
It is said that one firm letter to the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission protest- 
ing the action of a radio station will cause 
broadcasters more cold chills than any 
amount of vague criticism. Since there 
can never be, in one locality, enough radio 
stations to give all sides of a controversy 
a chance to be heard, radio must be non- 
partisan and it owes the people the duty 
of presenting the news without editorial 
bias. 

We expect to find a strong expression 
of opinion in an editorial page of a news 
paper but, too often, we are willing to 
believe a news commentator without reser- 
vation. We ‘should remember that this 
commentator is comparable to the editor 
who airs his views in the editorial page of 
his newspaper. All news commentators 
or gossip columnists, who operate over the 
air, should be checked carefully for bias 
and we should investigate their remarks 
before we believe them. During the Haupt 
mann case, the activities of a certain 
Broadway columnist, who also broadcasts, 
represented quite well what Raymond 
Moley meant when he spoke of the “trial 
by the press,” which is allowed to flonrish 
in this country. 
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Who’s Who in the News 


TYPE-SHY 

Leading the AAA fight against charges 

of unconstitutionality is probably the 

pusiest official in Washington today— 

Stanley Reed, So- 

licitor General of the 

United States, who 

appeared before the 

Supreme Court on 

behalf of the New 

Deal’s farm _ pro- 

gram. Extremely 

type-shy and _ indif- 

ferent to publicity, 

Reed made the head- 

: lines in all papers 

:* when he suddenly 

REED collapsed under the 

strain of overwork 

and had to be helped from the court room. 

A few days later he was back on the legal 
firing line. 

Reed is a heavy-set man, who dresses 
conservatively, plays golf to keep from 
getting over-weight, and impresses one by 
his pleasant, courteous manner. Above 
all he is a hard-hitting fighter who has 
the reputation of doing things a little 
better and more thoroughly than other 
legalists who have been Solicitor General. 
His small staff handles an amazing amount 
of detailed work and he toils far into the 
night, and frequently on Sundays. 

The only son of a Kentucky doctor, 
Reed was educated at Kentucky Wes- 
leyan, Yale, Virginia law school, Columbia, 
and the Sorbonne in France. He was a 
first lieutenant during the War, and 
served until 1932 as general. counsel for 
the Federal Farm Board. Then he be- 
came RFC attorney and later Solicitor 
General. Although the Supreme Court 
members grilled him sharply during his 
recent appearance before them the Jus- 
tices are said to like his approach, and 
many people predict Reed may one day 
be one of the nine judges himself. 


TIN KING 

The savage three-year war in the Chaco 
between Bolivia and Paraguay cost the 
Bolivian government $195,000,000, and 
practically the whole 
bill was footed by 
one man—Simon I. 
Patino. Why did he 
finance the war? Be- 
cause Patino is real- 
ly Bolivia. He is 
said to be the richest 
man in South Amer- 
ica—one of the rich- 
est in the world, for 
that matter. He 
owns the greater 
part of the rich tin 
mines in Bolivia — 
and tin is everything to that nation. Fur- 
thermore, he controls silver and tungsten 
properties, millions of acres of model 
farms, railroads, banks and general busi- 
hess, and the Government itself. Behind the 
whole economic structure of the nation 
stands this all-powerful man—Patino. 

Forty years ago, when he was not yet 
30, Patino was an obscure mining engi- 
heer, who possessed one property. The 
manager of a British bank was impressed 
by Patino’s faith in his mining claim and 
gave him a loan which was the founda- 
tion of his vast fortune. Though he 
dominates the life of Bolivia, Patino pre- 
fers to live in Paris, the center of his 
empire, where he also acts as_ Bolivian 
minister, 

If he cared, he could be the maker and 

aker of governments but he remains 

largely aloof from political wrangles. 


wen 
i 


PATINO 
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acter and ideals. 


material. 


rograms: the return of t 


of vital bits o 


Resolution of the National Council of 
Women. “ ... that a letter of thanks 
be sent to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
€& Co., Inc., for sponsoring the excel- 
lent educational series called ‘The Cav- 
alcade of America’, thus providing the 
whole family with splendid entertain- 
ment.” 

Mr. Roger C. Fenn, Chairman Radio 
Committee Massachusetts Civic League. 
“Your program ‘The Cavalcade of 
America’ represents a milestone in the 
development of family radio entertain- 
ment. On behalf of the Radio Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Civic 
League, I congratulate you.” 

“We recommend it especially as family 
entertainment and suggest that the chil- 
dren be allowed to sit up and hear it.” 
—W omen’ s NationalRadio Committee. 


“T enjoyed this program (on the Life 


your written comments. 











-QUPOND 


The 


CAVALCADE 
OF AMERICA 


A Radio Program of Special Interest 
to Parents and Teachers 


A= approach to American history is being unfolded in 
a half hour of absorbing radio drama, The Cavalcade 
of America. This vital radio program brings to life little-known 
incidents in American history that illustrate the forward 
march of America and the development of American char- 


Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, President of Union College, and Dr. 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Professor of History at Harvard, play 
an important part in the selection of this unusual historical 


Here are some of the rg 8 that have been used in past 

e Mayflower to England, the push- 
ing through of the first Transcontinental Railroad, Horace 
Mann’s part in the founding of free public schools, the open- 
ing of the Oklahoma territory, the victory of Col. Gorgas 
over yellow fever in Panama. 

Because these vivid historical flashes light up odd corners 
of American history, this program is awakening an unusual 
interest among parents and teachers everywhere. Children, 
too, are keenly interested by the simple, forceful recounting 
f cheats country’s past. 


A few of the many endorsements received: 


of Horace Mann) very much. Am won- 
dering if a copy of the script is avail- 
able. Believe ? could make some use 
of it.in our school work.” —Principal 


of High School. 


«<< 


. wondering if dialogue of same 
(Faith in Education) could be given 
by our Parent Teacher meetings, as 
such a program would be an inspira- 
tion. Men like Horace Mann are needed 
very much in our public life of today.” 
—Secretary of High School. 


“Listened to your splendid program 
on the beginning of public education 
in America. Your dramatization to- 
night prompts me to ask if you have 
any outline from which I could work 
up a simple scene for my pupils to 
present in class.” —Teacher of Amer- 
ican History. 


If you have not heard The Cavalcade of America, tune in 
next Wednesday from 8:00 to,8:30 P.M., E.S.T., and suggest 
to your children that they listen, too. We shall appreciate 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 1010 Orange St., Wilmington, Delaware 
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The March of Events Around the World 


When Sir Samuel 
Hoare resigned as 
Great Britain’s For- 
eign Minister~ because of the storm of 
protest which the Laval-Hoare plan 
(Schol., Jan. 4, 1936) caused in England 
and among League members, he ruefully 
expressed the hope that the man who 
came after him might have “better luck.” 
It appears that Captain Robert Anthony 
Eden, Hoare’s successor, has inherited a 
diplomatic problem loaded with possible 
disaster for Europe and the “better 
luck” will be greatly needed. 


Britain 





Anthony Eden Plays Tennis. 


Eden has reached the second highest 
position in the British Government at the 
age of 38 and is the youngest Foreign 
Secretary since Earl Granville held that 
post in 1851. An attractive, slender man 


with a “Guards” mustache, Eden was 
dubbed, by Paris journals, “the best 
dressed statesman in Europe.” He is a 


member of an aristocratic family but 
even his bitterest enemies says he has brains 
as well as birth. A son of the late Sir 
William Eden, the youthful Foreign 
Secretary attended Eton and Oxford, won 
the rank of Captain during the World 
War, and has been active in the diplomatic 
service and Parliament since 1923. In 1933 
Eden was appointed Lord Privy Seal and 
wrecked his health last winter traveling 
to Paris, Rome and Moscow where he 
was the first British Minister to be re- 
ceived by the Russians since the Revolu- 
tion. As Minister for League affairs in 
the Baldwin cabinet, Eden probably did 
more than any other man to whip up the 
League’s opposition to Italy. He is a 
firm advocate of sanctions and does not 
fear that an oil embargo will cause Mus- 
solini to plunge Europe into war. Re- 
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cently he carried on conversations with 
Turkey, Greece, Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
and Czechoslovakia concerning _ their 
readiness to aid Britain in case Italy did 
attack the British fleet. 

“Intense dismay and _ apprehension” 
were caused in Italy by Eden’s appoint- 
ment. Recent attacks by the Italian army 
around Makale in the north and increased 
bombing activity in the south, are evi- 
dence that Italian commanders want to 
carry out Mussolini's orders to push 
ahead in Ethiopia, and bring Haile Se- 
lassie to terms before Eden can make 
sanctions more effective. These sanctions 
already have begun to pinch the people 
and Italians are showing worry over the 
increased resistance of the Ethiopians. 
Haile Selassie was pleased by Eden’s ap- 
pointment and_ recently intimated he 
would consider no peace moves until all 
Italian soldiers were withdrawn from 
Ethiopia. He also said he would con- 
sider League assistance in his country 
but would not permit the Italians any 
voice in policies. 

Although the storm of protest which 
drove Hoare from office weakened Laval’s 
position, the French Premier won a nar- 
row vote of confidence from the Cham- 
ber of Deputies after he had promised 
aid to Britain in case of an Italian at- 
tack and also promised to follow the 
League of Nations to the limit against 


Italy. Armed mobile guards were held 
in readiness outside the Chamber while 
Laval sought to defend his moves for 
peace. Although he won the vote, his 


margin was only 20 votes and members 
fear he yet may be forced from office if 
Herriot and other Radical Socialists 
resign from his cabinet. 

Frederick T. Birchall, ace foreign cor- 
respondent for the N. Y. Times, declared 
Eden’s job of halting Mussolini and fore- 
ing him to take what he can get, is diffi- 
cult enough but that is just part of the 
story. He contends Hoare’s desire to sup- 
port the Hoare-Laval peace plan was 
caused not by his fear of Italian action, 
but by recent remarks that Hitler made 
to the British Ambassador Sir Eric 
Phipps. Hitler told Phipps Germany 
would make no joint agreement to curb 
her air fleet until she was given the 
colonies she lost during the World War, 
and the Versailles Treaty clause blaming 
her for starting the War was erased. 
These remarks caused Hoare to attempt 
to back the Hoare-Laval plan in order 
that he could rebuild the united front of 


If he does, it will mean settling with 
Mussolini on the best terms obtainabk 


and, according to Birchall, Ethiopia 
fate will be left more to Provideng 
and the natural obstacles, which hay 


protected her, against Italy rather wel, 


instead of any barrier the League Can, 


erect without promoting a European wa 
and giving Germany a chance to regaip 
lost territory. 

tion of aroused 


Far East ve 
inese students 


against the Japanese inspired autonomy 
moves which are gradually cutting North 
China off from the Chinese National 
Government of Nanking, Japan’s military 
machine continued its campaign of nibh 
ling at the five northern provinces. (Schol, 
Dec. 7, 14, 1935.) . 

At Peiping, Shanghai and Tientsin the 
students swarmed over railroad stations 
and tracks, blocking trains, and distribut- 
ing leaflets protesting against Japanes 
aggression. Police tried to disperse them 
with clubs but the students stoically bore 
this punishment. The autonomy movement 
gained momentum as General Sung Cheb 
yuan, backed by Japanese officials, ip 
augurated a semi-autonomous council for 
Hopei and Chahar provinces in North 
China. General Tada, commander of 
Japanese forces, outlined the army’s aims 
by intimating that the autonomous goy- 
ernments would eventually be linked with 
Manchukuo (Japan's puppet State), 

With Hopei and Chahar in their grip 
the Japanese began an autonomy more 
in Inner Mongolia, while Manchukuan 
troops, led by Japanese officers, clashed 
with troops of the Outer Mongolian Re 
public. Boundary troubles precipitated 
the clash, but the real causes lies deeper 
than that. Since Soviet Russia is doni- 
nant in Outer Mongolia, the Mongolian 
officials conferred with Russian officials in 
Moscow and _ then _ protested against 
Japan’s aggressive action. While Japan’ 
shadow spread over Northern China, the 
shadow of Soviet influence has moved 
across Chinese Turkestan and Outer Mor 
golia and the future may see the military 
machines of Japan and Russia at each 
other’s throats while China lies prostrate 
between them. The Soviets have rushed 
railroad and airport construction it 
Siberia and also significantly announced 
that their naval forces were much stronger 
than they were in 1930. 


Despite the oppog. 








Britain, France and 





Italy against Ger- 
many. 

Faced with Ger- 
man plans to make 
her air fleet sec- 
ond to none, Eden 
must consider 
maintenance of 
this united front. 




















The dark shading 
shows where a Jap- 
anese-inspired au- 
tonomy move has 
begun in Inner 
Mongolia. Chahar 
and Hopei, in the 
lighter shading, al- 
ready have accept- 
ed Japanese con- 

trol. 
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Mexico 
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NUARY 11, 1936 


Mexico’s march toward 
a more liberal govern- 
ment is now endangered, 
under the leadership of its youthful 
president, Lazaro Cardenas, while Car- 
denas engages in a duel for supremacy 
with General Plutarco Elias Calles, for- 
mer President. 

Although Calles, as head of the domi- 


nant National Revolutionary Party, was | 
responsible for Cardenas’ elevation to the | 
presidency last June, the two men soon | 


quarreled because the new president’s 
liberalism clashed with the dictatorial and 
conservative policies of Calles. (Schol., 
Oct. 12, 1935.) Calles lost the support of 
the Mexican people and finally went into 
yoluntary exile in California. His sudden 
return to the country was the signal for 
public demonstrations. The National 
Union of Electrical Workers threatened 
to strike if Calles was not banished from 
the land. Seventy-five thousand workers 
massed before the National Palace and 
cheered President Cardenas as he accused 
Calles of trying to block progress for his 
own selfish interests. 

Though Cardenas declared Calles was 
no threat to the present government, 
officials dismissed all of Calles’ former 
supporters from high army commands and 
four State Governors were removed in an 
effort to forestall any military coup. 


Throughout the 
Venezuela city of Caracas, 

capital of Vene- 
mela, as well as in several other states, 
soldiers, police and citizens engaged in 
sporadic battles, as an aftermath of the 
death of President Juan Vicente Gomez, 
dictator for 27 years of this South Ameri- 
can nation. (Schol., Jan. 4, 1936.) While 
Gomez lived he ruled the country with a 
firm grip, but, when death loosened the 
Dictator’s hold on the Government, the 
hastily appointed Provisional President, 
Eleazar Lopez Contreras, found himself 
on a volcano of political unrest. 

People who were exiled during the 
Gomez regime returned after the dic- 
tator’s death, and joined the mobs which 
were particularly active in the oil field 
district around Maracaibo. Freed prison- 
ers, many of them in dungeons for the 
last ten or fifteen years, were conspicuous 
in the mobs by their pale faces. Once, at 
Maracaibo, police tried to halt the raging 
mobs by firing on them. Soldiers, sym- 
pathetic to the people, fired back at the 
police. 

Unpopular governors of several states 
were removed as the pressure of public 
opinion made the government’s position 
more uncomfortable. The Governor of the 
state of Sucre was reported seized by 
rebels, while General Eustoquio Gomez, a 
cousin of the late dictator, was slain. 


Thundering out of the wilds of Vene- | 


mela at the head of a hard-riding band 
of gauchos (comparable to the Ameri- 
can cowboys), Gomez made his entrance 
into his nation’s political life when he 
Joined a revolutionary movement in the 
early years of this century. This move- 
ment failed and he had to flee, but he 
later returned to seize power and, long 
before Hitler and Mussolini showed 
Europe how a thorough-going dictatorship 
works, Gomez had clamped an iron-bound 
rule on Venezuela. Although this nation, 
which was part of the territory freed from 
Spain by the famed South American 
patriot, Simon Bolivar, has been called 
Gomez’ “private ranch,” defenders said 
the dictator strove to build up his nation’s 
Wealth and insure its Peace. He did rescue 
it from political and financial chaos, but, 
at the same time, Gomez crushed politi- 
cal enemies ruthlessly, censored the press, 
and built up an immense private fortune. 
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But it wasn’t too late, Ben found, 


to mend the trouble 





I THOUGHT YOU AND THAT 
NICE NEW BABS GIRL NEXT 
DOOR WERE GOING TO BE 


FRIENDS ~~ WHAT 
HAPPENED? | DONT BE FOOLISH, MOM. 







MOM MUST BE BLIND. 
I WISH BABS WAS 
WISH THESE PIMPLES 
WERE INVISIBLE ! 











GUESS TLL TAKE THIS 
MAGAZINE UP TO MY 
ROOM AND READ! 
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YOUR MOTHER SAID TO 
COME UP--WELL FOR THE | JUST COUNTING THESE 
LUVVA--- ADMIRING YOUR] PIMPLES, BLASTEM!! 
MAP MISS Fy 
AMERICA ary 









OH, SHUT UP! I WAS 






OOK FLEISCHMANNS YEAST 
Fi H = 
OR HIS PIMPLES ~ (“= EISCHMANN'S 


WIPED'EM RIGHT 
OFF THE OLD Piz \_LYEAST DIDTHAT: 


















<~ Y 
9 
ie BABS, GOTO Don’t let 
4s. THE SCHOOL. Adolescent Pimples 
DANCE WITH ff WHY, I SORT OF HAD make YOU hide away! 
= ME NEXT : A DATE, BUT. Between the ages 13-25, impor- 
SATURDAY? JA YES, ID LOVE To! tant glands develop. This causes 
oe : disturbances: throughout the 
GOSH, IM body. Waste poisons in the blood 
GLAD Le RID cae irritate the skin, causing pimples. 
OF THOS ; Doctors i i 
> prescribe Fleisch- 
PIMPLES! , J « ¥ mann’s Yeast for these adolescent 


Zs 











pimples. It clears the blood of 
skin irritants. Then pimples dis- 











appear. Eat 3 cakes a day, until 
skin clears. Start today! 











by clearing skin irritants 
out of the blood 
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The Course of National Aftairs 


“4 Following a 
Lindberghs route on's « 
little south of 

the one the then unknown flier took on his 
famous flight to Paris eight years ago, the 
tiny American Importer, combination 
freighter and passenger ship, steamed 
from America bearing Colonel Charles A. 
Lindbergh, his wife Anne Morrow Lind- 
bergh, and their three-year-old son, Jon, 
to Europe where they plan to make their 
future home. ‘Threats of kidnaping and 
even death against Jon caused Colonel 








His Castle. 


Lindbergh to take this step and, though 
he does not plan to give up his American 
citizenship, he is prepared to live abroad, 
either in England or France, permanently. 

Comments from the press of the nation 
declared the situation that forced the 
Lindberghs’ departure was “a national dis- 
grace,” and a “humiliating reflection” on 
law and order in the United States. “Yel- 
low journalism,” which shows no regard 
for the privacy of famous persons, was 

- blamed for driving the Lindbergh family 
into voluntary exile. Since Lindbergh’s 
epoch-making Paris flight he had been 
prey for newspaper camera men and re- 
porters. He resented the actions of cer- 
tain newspapers, and the reporters also 
charged Lindbergh played favorites among 
the press. After the kidnaping of Charles 
A. Lindbergh, Jr., the spotlight of pub- 
licity was focused more steadily on the 
Lindbergh family, and when Bruno Rich- 
ard Hauptmann was caught and convicted 
of murdering the Lindbergh child, Colonel 
Lindbergh was deluged by letters from 
cranks and others whom the postal author- 
ities considered dangerous criminals. 

Some commentators criticized Governor 
Hoffman of New Jersey for his reported 
expression of doubt over the guilt. of 
Hauptmann and for the executive’s secret 
visit to the condemned man. They de- 
clared this reopening of the case and the 
sudden increase in publicity forced the 
Lindberghs to seek a shelter elsewhere. 

The Christian Science Monitor, in a dis- 
patch from its Washington correspondent, 
said certain newspapers and the public 
that condoned the action of those news- 
papers, were to blame for the whole affair. 
It comments: “By methods that were little 
short of lawless, the small Lindbergh boy 
was hounded by photographers; on one 


P L toy, 
Rollin Kirby in N. Y. World Telegram 
America—Where Every Man’s Home Is Not 


occasion the car in which he and his nurse 
were returning from private school was 
forced to the pavement by a mysterious 
second car, cameras pushed through the 
window and snapped, and only then al- 
lowed to proceed—with a badly scared 
baby. Society did not punish the perpe- 
trators of such action, but actually re- 
warded them and the publishers, and there 
was no effective standards of good taste 
to suppress the outrage. 

“The newspaper trade journal, Editor 
and Publisher, recently carried an article 
dealing particularly with the exploits 
of Richard Sarno, staff photographer 
of the New York Daily Mirror, a 
Hearst journal, in pursuing the Lind- 
bergh child. The part played in the 
matter by the Hearst press is de- 
scriptive of the whole affair. William 
Randolph Hearst is proud of his pho- 
tographers, and is an expert on what 
the public is supposed to want in 
journalism.” 

While it admitted Colonel Lind- 
bergh was probably right in his ae- 
tion, the N. Y. Daily News com- 
mented: “On the other hand, Colonel 
Lindbergh has always invited pub- 
licity by shunning it, after the man- 
ner of the great Garbo... .” 

salvage Sec- 


Labor : 
tion 7A of the 


NRA, Congress passed the 
Wagner-Connery National 
Labor Relations Act, which 
gives labor the right to bar- 
gain collectively, and allows 
the Government to see that 
the collective bargains are 
lived up to by the employer. 
(Schol., Sept. 21.) This Act 
immediately was the target of 
attacks by industry, and the 
Liberty League’s committee of law- 
yers, known as the “amateur Su- 
preme Court,” promptly declared 
the law unconstitutional. (Schol., 
Oct. 5.) The first court test of the 
Act occurred in Kansas City in De- 
cember, when Federal Judge Merrill 
E. Otis held it invalid in its en- 
tirety and automatically granted 
a temporary injunction enjoining 
the Labor Board officials from in- 
terfering with the labor manage- 
ment of the Majestic Flour Mill. 
Charles, Warda, and Alice Stout, 
who own the mill, had appealed 
for the injunction after the Labor 
Board had issued a complaint 


In an effort to 








would be reversed. They declared the 
Majestic case was similar to one in which 
Justice Adkins of the District of Columbjg 
Supreme Court refused to issue an injune 
tion. Justice Adkins declared the cottop 
mill worker and company which had af. 
tempted to stop a board election in East 
Point, Georgia, had failed to show any 
damage. 

The NV. Y. Post disagreed sharply with 
Judge Otis, saying, “Judge Otis . . . holds 
that manufacturing is a ‘purely intrastate 
process. In the same way our Federal 
courts have held that Federal regulation 
of mining is unconstitutional because mip. 
ing is a ‘purely intrastate process.’ But 
the same courts have issued injunctions 
forbidding miners employed in this ‘purely 
intrastate process’ (commerce within one 
state) to strike—on the grounds that they 
were interfering with ‘interstate com 
merce’” (commerce between several states), 





Pronunciation Key 


Paul Bourget-—(bdor-zhé’) 

Peiping—(pa’ping’) 

Juan Vicente Gomez—(wan vé-sén’-ta g6’més) 
Contreras-—- (kén-tra’ras) 

Plutarco Elias Calles—(pl60-tir-k6 a-lé’as ka’yés) 
Maracaibo—(ma’’ra-ki’bo) 

Gauchos---(g6u’ ché) 

Cardenas—(kar’da-nas) 





















































against them. A majority of the 

Stout employees had organized a 

union and demanded higher wages. 

When this demand was granted, 

the majority demanded that only union 
members be employed and no union mem- 
ber was to be discharged except for cause. 
The Stouts refused these demands, closed 
the mill, and then reopened the mill and 
offered to rehire all former employees indi- 
vidually. 

In his decision, Judge Otis declared, 
“Under the commerce clause (of the Con- 
stitution) Congress has power tq regulate 
one thing only—that is commerce among 
the several States. Nothing else can it 
regulate by virtue of this power. .. . It is 
absurd to say that the refusal of the owner 
of a flour mill to bargain collectively with 
his employees directly affects commerce 
among the States.” 

Officials of the Labor Board said the 
decision would be appealed to the U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, and expressed 
the opinion that Judge Otis’ decision 






Elderman in Washington Post 


“Don’t Send My Boys to Prison.” 


Deaths of the Week 


Alban Berg, 50, noted Viennese modert- 
ist composer and pupil of Arnold Schoen 
berg. Of the three modernists in the 
opera field—Berg, Stravinsky, Hindemith 
—Alban Berg was probably the most ex 
treme. 

Paul Bourget, 83, internationally known 
French novelist. Man yof his more than 
fiftv novels are still best sellers. 

Slason Thompson, 87, veteran Chicago 
newspaper man, author and close friend 
of Eugene Field, Finley Peter Dunne, Vic 
tor F. Lawson and Melville E. Stone. 

Thomas D. Schall, blind Republican Sem 
ator from Minnesota and a vitriolic criti¢ 
of the New Deal, died from injuries Tt 
ceived when struck by a hit-run driver. 

Sophie Braslau, 43, famed Americal 
operatic contralto. 
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Announcers’ English 
(Concluded from page 13) 


appears to be a passion for the use of 
the broad “a”. So very broad in fact that 
at times it appears to be stretched almost 
to the breaking point. They “donce” on the 
and “chont” their songs “ecstoti- 
with deep feeling and “possion”. 
They are “entronced” with one thing or 
another and take a “chonce” on every 

sible occasion. This extreme degree of 
breadth is to some extent a question of 
taste and of locality, when it is not merely 
a strong affectation and an attempt 
through lack of knowledge of correct 
speech, to create an impression of im- 
portance and distinction. In Boston, chil- 
dren are brought up on the broad “a” so 
sincerely that it is a natural part of their 
speech. 

Any student of language knows there 
are certain words which do not per- 
mit the use of the broad “a”. When 
it is falsely adopted, we find that the 
speaker is not well versed in the funda- 
mentals of good speech. Anyone who at- 
tempts to attract our attention by undue 
emphasis of this kind generally leaves us 
with a strong impression of his ignor- 
ance. Especially is this true when he he- 
gins to speak of the “hond” instead of 
the “hand”; the “lond” instead of the 
“and”, as well as the “sond”, which is 
occasionally done. We have lately heard 
several people speak of the “mogazine”; 
the “oction” for the “action”; the “sho- 
dow” for the “shadow”; their “possage” 
to Europe; good old-fashioned “molosses”, 
and the state of “Mossachusetts”. The 
crowning touch was the announcement 
of the good old favorite, “Old Block Joe”! 

It is with great interest and pleasure 
that we have lately heard many very good 
talks on English, as well as many ex- 
cellent speakers on the air. In their posi- 
tion these lecturers, radio announcers and 
general entertainers cannot fail to have 
a strong influence, either good or bad, 
upon many thousands of listeners and it 
is encouraging to feel that many people 
are striving to set a good example by 
their careful and correct use of the 
English language. If there is any doubt in 
their mirids about the correct pronuncia- 
tion or use of their words, they first look 
the matter up, in the manner in which a 
man making important statements would 
first verify them. It is a great relief when 
we can feel that when a certain man pro- 
hounces a word in a certain way, there 
is no doubt whatever that this must be the 
approved pronunciation and it is entirely 
safe for us to adopt it ourselves. 

Through the means of the radio 
there is a tremendous opportunity for 
general improvement in English all over 
the world and as this opportunity is more 
and more appreciated, we feel sure that 
we shall all notice more conspicuous re- 
sults, Many things which we hear today 
are only trivial mistakes and some are 
decidedly amusing but if we were to 
hear the same words used incorrectly 
over a long period of time, we all ‘might 
begin to find ourselves slipping in the same 
way. Some things we may accept without 
& struggle but as long as we live in 
“Amurica” we pray we shall never rise to 
“chont” the familiar words ad the dear 


“gross” 
cally”, 


od “Star Spangled Bonner” 


Be 
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“Better Anborn Than Gntaught” | 


Here’s a strong plea for education voiced by 


Plato, an eminent philosopher. 


Fathers can 


He knew that at some then-distant day 


civilization’s survival would depend on 


skilled men and women. 


The age of THE SPECIALIST has arrived. 


assure college training 


for their children through Prudential 


Educational Endowment Policies. 








Che Prudential 


Jusurance Company 


of America 


Epwarp D. DurFiEtp, President 
Home Office: 


Newark, New Jersey 
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MUSIC 
Sunday 


Perole String Quartet (WOR— 
Mutual) ; 

Major Bowes Capitol Family 
(WEAF—NBC 

Radio City Music Hall Symphony 
(WJZ—NBC) , 

R.C.A. Symphony (WJZ—NBC) 

Jose Manzanares, South American 
Orchestra (CBS) 
Y. Philharmonic (CBS) 

Major Bowes’ sneer Hour 
(WE NBC 

Master Musicians  (WOR—Mutual) 

Ford Sunday Evening Hour (CBS) 

Life Is a Song (WJZ—NBC) 

American Album of Familiar Music 
(WEAF—NBC) 

Wayne King’s Orchestra (CBS). 

General Motors Symphony (WEAF 

YBC 





Bridge to Dreamland (Pacific Coast) 
(NBC) 


Monday 
U. S. Navy Band (WJZ—NBC) 
N:B.C. Light Opera (WEAF— 
NBC 


) 
U. S. Army Band (WJZ—NBC) 
phate Girard, ee (Pacific 
Coast) (N 
Lombardo a (CBS). 
Voice of Firestone (WE — ae 
Evening in Paris (WJZ—NB 
A. & P. Gypsies (WE NBO) 
Grace Moore (WEAF—NBC) 
Cesare Sodero Conducts (WOR— 
Mutual) 
Armco Concert Band (WJZ—NBC) 


Tuesday 
Civic Symphony " Boston 
(WEAF—NBC 
U Lb doin aM i. (CBS) 
Lawrence Tibbett (CBS) 
Wayne King (WEAF—NBC) 
Camel Caravan (CBS) 


.—Waring’s Pennsylvanians (CBS) 


String Sinfonia (WOR—Mutual) 
Studio Party at Sigmund Romberg’s 
(WEAF—NBC) 
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Wednesday 


U. S. Army Band (WJZ—NBC) 
Rochester Civic Orchestra (WJZ— 
NBC) 


U. S. Navy Band (WJZ—NBC) 
Caswell Concert (Pacific Coast) 
(NBC) 

oo Cc ry Parade (Pacific Coast) 
( 
Wayne Rine’s Orchestra (WEAF— 

NBC) 
a Program, Lily Pons 


John Charles Thomas (WJZ—NBC) 
ay Noble’s Orchestra (CBS) 

Wallenstein’s Sinfonietta (WOR— 
Mutual) 

Log Cabin Review (WEAF—NBC) 

N.B.C. Music Guild (WEAF—NBC) 


Thursday 
U. S. Navy Band (WJZ—NBC) 
Rochester Philharmonic (W JZ— 
NBC) 
Music Is My Hobby (WEAF— 
NBC 


any Vallee (WEAF—NBC) 
49 String Symphony (WJZ— 
Stamtand Symphony 
C) 


Hour (Pacific 
Coast) (NB 


Little Symphony Orchestra (WOR— 
Mutual) 

Atwater Kent Radio Hour (CBS) 

Camel Caravan (CBS) 

Maxwell we _ Boat 


(WEAF—N 

Bing Crosby, Ba Whiteman 
(WEAF—N BC) 

th Symphony (WEAF— 
NBC) 

Friday 

ated | Appreciation Hour (WEAF 
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U. 8. Marine Band SY a NBC) 
U. S. Army Band (CBS 
Cc ithes Service Concert (WEAF— 


) 
Waltz Time (WEAF—NBC) 
Studebaker Program (CBS) 
Mary Eastman, sovrano (CBS? 
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DO YOU 
KNOW HIS WORK? 


Look it up if you don’t, for it’s one of the 
most fascinating design subjects you can 
ever study—one which you will always ap- 
preciate for its beauty and craftsmanship— 
one which you yourself can always utilize. 
Here’s a tangible instance. Combine your knowl- 
edge of Sheraton design with your training in 
mechanical drawing and shopwork and 


WIN A PRIZE 


IN THE 
K & E MASTER-DRAFTSMAN 
CONTEST 














Substantial Attractive 
Cash Awards Honorable Mentions 


Can you picture a beautiful Sheraton dining 
room completely furnished except for a buffet? 
This situation seems improbable, but K & E has 
created it especially for you to give you the op- 
portunity to win a prize by designing the sort of 
Sheraton Buffet which you believe the room re- 
quires. 

Sponsored by the world’s leading manufacturers 
of drawing materials since 1867, this contest 
gives you the inviting opportunity to use your 
drawing instruments for pleasure and for profit 
in working out this “Sheraton” project and two 
others which are equally interesting. 





WRITE AT ONCE FOR ILLUSTRATED 
PROJECT SHEETS . . FOR CONTEST 
DETAILS 











...and also for our interesting 12-page brochure 
“Drafting Materials, Their Care and Use” and 
our 16-page “Elementary Instructions for Op- 
erating the Slide Rule”. We will gladly send 
you these two instructive leaflets, together with 
2 generous size sheets of K & E Duplex Drawing 
paper (widely preferred by leading architects 
and engineers) if you will send us lec to cover 
mailing costs. Read the coupon below carefully 
and fill it out at once to get your start! 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 


HOBOKEN, N. J. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Drawing Materials 
Measuring Tapes 


ST. LOUIS 
MONTREAL 
Slide Rules 
Surveying Instruments 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 
300 Adams St., Hoboken, N. J. 


Kindly send me (check material desired) : 


Your 12 page booklet. ‘‘Draft- Full details 


ing Instruments, Their Care of the 
and Use,” your “Elementary & E. Contest 
Instructions for Operating the and the three 
Slide Rule” and two generous attractive pro- 


ject sheets, at 
no charge. 


sheets of Duplex Drawing Paper. 
for which I enclose ten cents. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





TOWN & STATE 


SCHOOL & MECH. 
DRAWING TEACHER__ 
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30 P.M. 
:00 P.M. 


Saturday 


Atlantic Family on Tour (CBS) 

Boston Symphony Orchestra 
(WJZ—NBC) 

Chesterfield Program (CBS) 

Rubinoff and His Violin (WEAF— 
NBC 


Russian Symphonic Choir (WJZ— 
NBC 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
(WOR—Mutual) 2 
Waltz Time (Pacific Coast) (NBC) 


DRAMA 


Sunday 
Roses and Drums (W jJzZ— NBC) 
Albert Payson Terhune’s Drama- 
tized Stories About Animals 
(WOR— Mutual) 
Believe-it-or-notRipley (WJZ—NBC) 
Leslie Howard (CBS) 
One Man’s Family: (Pacific Coast) 
(NBC) 


Monday 
Lux Radio Theatre (CBS) 


Tuesday 
Death Valley Days (Pacific Coast) 
(NBC) 
Helen Hayes (WJZ—NBC) 
Great Moments in American History 


(WEAF—NBC) 


Wednesday 
One Man’s F: a (WEA F—NBC) 
Cavalcade of America (CBS) 


Thursday 
Radio Guild Shakespearean Hour 
(WJZ—NBC) 
Death Valley Days (WJZ—NBC) 


Frida 
N: ational Players (Pacific Coast) 
(NBC) 
First Nighter (WEAF—NBC) 


COMEDY 


Sunday 
Jack Benny (WJZ—NBC) 
Gulf Headliners (CBS) 
Eddie Cantor (CBS) 


Monda 
Amos ’n’ Andy (WEAF—NBC) 
(Every night except Saturday and 
Sunday) 
Sinclair Minstrels (WJZ—NBC) 


Tuesday 
Ben Bernie (WJZ—NBC) 


Wednesday 


George Burns and Y cracie Allen 
CBS 


( ) 
Town Hall Tonight (WEAF—NBC) 
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University of —_— Round Table 
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Hendrik Van Loon (WJZ—NBC) 


Monday 

The New World (Pacific Coast) 
(NBC) 

American Education Forum 
(WEAF—NBC) 

Woman’s Radio Review (WEAF— 
NBC) 
(Every afternoon except Saturday 
and Sunday) 

Captain Tim Healy’s Talks on 
Stamps (W JZ—NBC) 

-— ss) in the News (WEAF— 


) 
Headlines of the Past and pene 
(Pacific Coast) (CDLBS 
National Radio Forum (Wk, AF— 
NBC) 
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Science Service (CBS) 
You and Your Government 
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Wednesday 
Federal, Housing Commission (CBs) 
Natl. Congress of Parents and 
Teachers (WJZ-NBC) 
Captain Tim Healy (WJZ— —NBC) 
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Thursday 
Standard pot = P. 
Coast) (NB (Pacific 
America’s Town Meeting of the Air 
(WJZ—NBC) 


Friday 
The Magic of Sececk 
(WEAF—NBC) 
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Captain Tim Healy (W JZ—NBC) 
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EDUCATIONAL 
Sunday 
3:00 P.M. Your English (WJZ—NBC) 
Monday 
2:30 P.M. American School of the Air, History 
of our Cities (CBS) 
Tuesday 
2:30 P.M. American School of the Air, Liter 
ture Series alternating with Tree 
sure Trails in Art (CBS) 
10:45 P.M. Poet’s Gold (CBS) 
Wednesday 
2:30 P.M. American — of the Air, Geog 
raphy (CBS) 
Friday 
2:30 P.M. American School of the Air, Vow 
tional Guidance Series (CBS) 
Alcohol; Its Uses and Abuses (Educate 
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lent syllabus for schools wishing to teach 
a thorough course dealing with alcohol 
The authors, 
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DIRECTORY OF 
EDUCATIONAL RADIO 





F your Dramatic Club or English Class 
f radio-minded, or if you have a 
Radio Club or a local chapter of the 
Scholastic Radio Guild already or- 
nized in your school, you will want to 
post this list for permanent reference. 
Here are radio broadcasting stations and 
radio specialists to whom you can write 
for advice and help in planning your own 
school broadcasting. 

First of all, find out whether or not 
there is one of the educational broadcasting 
stations listed below located near you. 
Practically all of these stations broadcast 
programs that will fit into your school 
work—the stations are strictly non-com- 
mercial, financed by your state depart- 
ment of education or by some university, 
college or similar organization. 

Here are national agencies ready to 
help you. 

The Scholastic Radio Guild, 250 East 
43rd Street, New York City. 

Write for free leaflet describing the 
Scholastic Radio Guild plan for high 
school broadcasters and for the list of 
one-act plays available at cost to student 
broadcasting groups (See page 8). 

The U. S. Office of Education, Mr. Cline 
M. Coon; Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 

Ask for the free pamphlet, Education 
by Radio, Bibliography No. 6 and for 
other material on school broadcasting. 

Radio Institute of Audible Arts, 80 
Broadway, New York City. 

This office prepares excellent monthly 
calendars of broadcasts coming over all 
the national networks. The booklets are 
available to radio clubs and high school 
classes free of charge. 

National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education, 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. 

This organization furnishes advice to 
all groups interested in the use of the radio 
in school work, but is especially well 
equipped to work in adult education. 

National Broadcasting Company, Edt- 
cational Department, Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. 

Ask for advance lists of N. B. C. broad- 
casts with program notes. 
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CRAYONEXING ON FABRIC 


Find out for yourself! 





HERE’S A SECRET in 


attracting the art eritie’s at- 
tention ... CLEAR. RICH, 
BEAUTIFUL, HARMONI- 
OUS COLOR. 


And you get all this so easily 
with TUNED PALET colors. 


prt “They put Life into art 
and art into attempt. 


Try a simple project like 


Crayonexing a tapestry with “Crayonex’” Crayons... 


or design a poster with “Prang’’ Tempera. 


You will 


have the same rich, brilliant, TUNED PALET eolors 


in both. 


And they’re both eligible for the Scholastic 


Awards ...-. APPLIED ARTS and CRAFTS and 
ADVERTISING ART. 






FREE—Folio of “Winning Art Ideas.“ Write in time. 


WIN PRAISE AND PRIZES! 





NEW YORK 













































State City Located in Call Letters Kilocycles iy 
Conn. Storrs Conn. Agricultural College WCAC 600 
Fla. Gainesville U. of Fla. WRUF 830 05 
=. ae Ga. Institute of Technology WGST 890 
a. glethorpe Oglethorpe U. WJTL 1370 
tl Urbana U. of Ill. WILL 890 PO Fe igs 
Ind. W. Lafayette Purdue U. WBAA 890 - 40 hour week means many 
— Ames Iowa State College WOI 640 Postel sugeietmente. - ie today 
‘olle oW t posit tails. 
om pong eang pe oll eo ot Frankiin institute, Dept. F-290, ‘Rochester, N.Y. 
Kans, Lawrence U. of Kansas KFKU 1220 
Kans, | Manhattan State Agr. College KSAC 580 
La, New Orleans Loyola U. WWL 850 
Mich, East Lansing Mich. State College WKAR 1040 
Minn. Minneapolis U. of Minnesota ‘LB 1250 
Min. Northfield St. Olaf College WCAL 1250 
Mo. St. Louis St. Louis University VEW 760 LEARN BY DOING = Actual work on real Electrical 
N. Mex. State College N. M. College of Agr. |KOB 1180 machine 7No Book ‘Study or Correspondence. 
N. ¥. Buffalo Seneca Vocat. High School WSVS 1370 " 
N.Y, Canton St. Lawrence U. WCAD 1220 
- ¥ Ithaca Cornell U. bi = 
ADE Troy Rensselaer Poly. Inst. JHA 1  Lifetim: alent 
N.D, Grand Forks U. of N. D. KFJM 1370 09's Paulina St, Dem 1c-85, Ehicano il. 
Ohio Columbus Ohio State U. WOSU 570 
Okla. Norman U. of Okla. WNAD 1010 
3 Corvallis State System of Higher Ed. KOAC 550 
Ore. Portland Benson Poly. High School KBPS 1420 
SD Grove City Grove City College pai 4 
. ie Brookings S. D. State College <F 7 e 
> D. Rapid City State School of Mines WCAT 1200 RINGS -$1.60 
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teachers and principals. In the January 11th issue 
of Highschool you will find lesson plans on three 
cholastic issues—January 4, 11 and 18. 
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Equipped for a Lecture Tour 


A good story concerns Herr Remarque, 
the author of All Quiet on the Western 


Front, and a pretty American girl to 
whom he was introduced in Berlin. 
The American, speaking in German, 


asked Remarque why he had never visited 
the United States. His answer was that 
he knew only a few sentences in English. 

“What are the sentences?” inquired the 
girl. 

Whereupon Remarque, speaking slowly 
in somewhat guttural English, said: “How 
do you do? I love you. Forgive me. For- 
get me. Ham and eggs, please.” 

“Sakes alive!” ejaculated the. girl. 
“Why, with that vocabulary -you could 
tour my country from Maine to Cali- 
fornia.” 

—Troy (N. Y.) Record 


Asked what he understood by “foreign 
entanglements,” a _ schoolboy _ replied: 
“Spaghetti.” 


No Prospects 


A story of Winston S. Churchill—told 
by Gertrude Atherton: 

“Shortly after he left the Conservative 
side of the House (of Commons) for the 
Liberal, he was taking a certain young 
woman down to dinner, when she looked 
up at him coquettishly, and remarked with 
the audacity of her kind: 

“‘There are two things I don’t like 
about you, Mr. Churchill.’ 

“‘And what are they?’ 

“*Your new politics and your mustache.’ 

“*My dear madam,’ he replied suavely, 
‘pray do not disturb yourself. You are not 
likely to come in contact with either.’ ” 

—Atlanta Journal 
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Helen Ruth Writes Poetry 

ELEN RUTH licked her pencil. 

Through .the muggy darkness of her 
mind, there ought to be a light some- 
where. The new English teacher in the 
high school had said anybody could write 
poetry; and besides, Helen Ruth had writ- 
ten poetry since she was little. 

The new English teacher, Jewkes Cairns, 
had talked that day in an all school as- 
sembly. Everybody, he said, thought 
poetry, and it was up to them to write 


down just what they thought. Things 
like grammar and form didn’t matter, 


and poetry wasn’t all moons and seas and 
spring. People could write poetry about 
an ash can or the fat lady in the circus. 
Helen Ruth didn’t believe that. No one 
wrote poetry about fat people. Helen 
Ruth was fat, herself. But Jewkes Cairns 
had said a lot of things she hoped were 
true. That poetry-writing wasn’t some- 
thing to be ashamed of, and that poets 
weren't crazy, if some people did say so. 
The really nice thing was—well, he’d actu- 
ally asked them to try to write poetry, 
and to bring it to him. 

Helen Ruth was only nine, but she was 
in the fifth grade. In Patterson, there was 
just one school for everybody. Mr. Cairns 
thought even first graders could write 


poetry. 
His enthusiasm was too much _ for 
some of the bewildered teachers, but he 


swept them along with him. There was 
going to be a school paper, with other 
things besides poetry in it. 

Therefore Helen Ruth went to her play- 
rooms, where her mother thought she still 
played dolls. All her poems were there, 
and all written on wrapping paper or 
handbills, with sometimes a poem on the 
back of a school exercise. 

Poetry-writing was about all Helen 
Ruth could do. She was short and 
chubby, with dark hair and pop eyes. 
Helen Ruth had read a poem once about 
a soul. Souls were like birds, only more 
shining than any bird ever was. They 
had scarlet and gold feathers, and they 
sang beautiful songs. Some songs were 
low and sweet, but some were lovely and 
clear. Helen Ruth wanted Mr. Cairns 
to think her soul had a lovely, clear song. 

She clenched her stubby pencil in a 
damp hand for a long time without writ- 
ing anything. Sometimes poems took for- 
ever coming. It was nicest to read what 
was already written, but she had done 
that twice. Some of them were pretty 
good, like the one about the Fall Flower 
Show. 

“Spanish needles, chips of the sun, 

Waiting till their work is done. 

Oh, Fall Flower Show of colors gay, 

Linger longer, stay, oh stay.” 


A woman named Helen had written one 
about October. Helen Ruth thought “Fall 
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Flower Show” was almost as good as that 
Helen Ruth stared hard at a spot of 
grease on the handbill. Words wouldn} 
come. There were such a lot of pre 
words, too. Crystal-glisten-emeral{. 
serene-amber—and pop! there was a 
idea. Thinking over words always starte 
a poem. Helen Ruth didn’t stop to think 
of that now. She was writing poetry, 


“Serene the amber sunlight glows 
Across the crystal river, 

And through the forest where the wind 
Sings on forever and forever.” 

The next day before school Helen Ruth 
tucked her poems into a reader. She ha 
not thought to copy them. They were all 
soiled, and all more or less illegible. She 
loved them so much, Mr. Cairns would 
be sure to know it when he touched them, 

Helen Ruth stumbled badly in all he 
lessons, and she had to go back in th 
afternoon to say her geography. Th 
sunlight was streaming in the west wip 
dow by the stairway when she finished 
Every step seemed glossed with blood 
Short ‘and fat and sturdy, Helen Ruth 
toiled determinedly up the three flights 
of stairs. Her soul was very beautiful, 
so beautiful that Helen Ruth could 4 
most see its colors. Really see, not just 
feel see. Helen Ruth rubbed her per 
spiring brow and stalked toward Mr, 
Cairns’s room. 

Jewkes Cairns was not altogether th 
idealist he had appeared to Helen Ruth 
He was impressionable, crudely called a 
yes-man. His speech had been made im 
mediately after reading a book on erea- 
tive education. Time and the chill of 
disapproval easily kills sudden emotions, 
Mr. Cairns was God-fearing, and he had 
. great respect for Spencerian penmar- 
ship. 

Helen Ruth thrust her grimy bundk 
“om at him. “Here!” she said. 

r. 
and forefinger. “Wait a moment, my 
young friend. Did you want this placed 
in the wastebasket?” 

“Oh! It’s my poetry!” 

“Well, my aspiring young poetess,” Mr. 
Cairns became dictatorial. He admired 
the principal of the school more than he 
did the writer of the book on creative 
education, and the principal was dicts 
torial, not idealistic. “You should leam 
the mechanics of the art before you at 
tempt any flights of fancy. I can’t criti- 
cise any such conglomeration as this.” 

Helen Ruth scrambled the papers to 
gether. Someone had pulled the tail 
feathers out of a wonderful bird. It was 
only a chicken after all. And it wasnt 


true. People who wrote poetry were 
crazy. Helen Ruth twisted the poems 
and dropped them into a_ wastebasket 


She didn’t cry. Fat girls with pop eye 
look funniest when they cry. 
—Anna Mang, 15 yrs. 
Springfield (Mo.) Sr. H.& 
Teacher, Miss Edith Moor. 


Miss Finnie 


Miss Finnie is precisely sweet, 

Her black-kid boots are buttoned neat; 
Miss Finnie never loses sight 

Of that which is exactly right. 


No doubt it was a giddy whim! 
Miss Finnie, lady-like and prim, 
Keeps hidden in her linen-press 
The boldness of a scarlet dress. 
—Eugenia Halversen, 
University High School, Oakland, Od. 
Teacher, Miss Caroline. Power. 
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ARY 11, 1936 


Detail of the King Lear Sculptured 
P; by John Gregory on the 
Folger Shakespeare Library. 


Ernest Watson made this drawing on cameo 
paper using principally 4B and 5B Eldorado 
for the darkest tones and HB or B for the 
light gray tints. 


AN ART IN ITSELF, 
THE BASIS OF ART 


Here is a classic example of the wide 
range of artistic expression opened to the 
master of the pencil. But for every pen- 
cil rendering that you can see, there are 
innumerable that you cannot,—rough 
sketches of embryonic ideas, later de- 
veloped in other mediums of art. Learn 
pencil drawing, and your talent has a 
sound foundation. 

Like all art, pencil drawing requires 
practice, trying out various subjects, and 
various leads, such as those offered by 
Eldorado, the Master Drawing Pencil. 
Ask your dealer for the seven selected 
leads which make up the Eldorado 
Palette—degrees 4B, 3B, 2B, B, HB, H 
and 2H. Try them out. See how they 
respond to your most imaginative ideas. 
And see how pencil drawings you make 
improve, in every art technique. 


School Bureau, Dept. 115-J 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 





THE ABILITY TO DRAW 


ENTER YOUR SKETCHES IN THE 


Enter this famous contest for high school art 
students. Ask your instructor about it, and 
write for folder. Prizes are $50, $25, $15 and 
ten Honorable Awards of $5 each. All win- 


ELDORADO - SCHOLASTIC AWARDS! 


ners receive gold or silver emblems signifying 
membership on the All-American Drawing 
Team. Contest closes March 15th, so 
hurry! 


ELDORADO, THE MASTER DRAWING PENCIL 


IS ESSENTIAL TO A MODERN EDUCATION 
















































































@ You add another thrill to basketball 
when you take along a bag of PLANTERS! 
Their delicious flavor ‘“‘scores’’ every time 
you try some! For nothing is so much fun 
to munch on as these crisp, tender, meaty 
salted peanuts! Nothing hits the spot 
like PLANTERS! They are the choicest 
and plumpest ‘“‘Virginias’’—the pick of the 
crop in quality and flavor. Try a _ bag- 
ful today. Just be sure you get genuine 
PLANTERS— identified by the picture of 
“MR. PEANUT” on the package. 


PLANTERS PEANUT#S® 








